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Would you care 
to discuss this matter? 


Our metallurgists have been discussing 
failures of steel parts in locomotives— 
engine bolts and staybolts for instance 
—with many important railroad execu- 
tives. They have gathered a great deal 
of interesting information on the use 
of alloy steels in the reduction of these 
failures. Our metallurgists would like 
to discuss this matter with you. 
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22% to 37% 


More Power 


T° be more explicit, we mean effective cutting power 


The “Spiral Drive” Vertical Turret Lathe has proved 
capable of increased cutting-—loads from 22% to 37% 
greater than the previous model. 


Heavier cuts and better finish pave the way for new rec- 
ords in Bullard production time. 


Previous performance made Bullards a good investment, 
saving enough in cost to pay a big dividend. The new 
Bullards are more effective,_they do more ard save more. 


The Bullard Machine Tool Company 
Bridgeport, Conn. U.S. A. 
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Protection of Cars 


THE closed car section of the Car Service Division 

of the A.R.A. has issued a circular warning against 
the use of cars, suitable for carrying grains and food 
products, for transporting commodities which render 
the equipment unfit for the higher class traffic. The 
circular sets forth instances of where oil and gravel and 
tar have collected and covered the car floor until it be- 
came necessary to renew the entire floor. In helping 
to pursue a program of railroad efficiency, it would be 
well for shippers of commodities and employees of the 
railroads to remember that carelessness in loading prop- 
erly a car meant for more restricted use, not only runs 
up the equipment repair bill, but adds to the number 
and size of damaged-freight claims filed, two factors 
that are anything but essential to a program of trans- 
portation efficiency. 


Grade Crossing Season at Hand 


ITH the spring well advanced and the touring sea- 

son getting under way, it is time for the railroads 
to look again to their highway grade crossings. The 
havoc played by the winter on crossings, with its periodic 
freezing and thawing, is now at an end, and with the 
frost out of the ground the time has arrived to repair or 
rebuild such crossings as have become rough or danger- 
ous, and particularly those which will carry the burden of 
the heavy summer and fall highway traffic. With over 
20,000,000 motor vehicles in use throughout the coun- 
try, operated by an equal or greater number of good, 
bad and indifferent drivers, supplemented by the increas- 
ing number of inexperienced drivers which invariably 
appear in the spring, the problem of the railroads in 
maintaining safe, smooth-riding crossings is not a small 
one, but is nevertheless, one which they must assume 
and carry out whole-heartedly if they are to assume their 
share of the responsibility for the safety of motorists, 
and incidentally of their own passengers and equipment ; 
and furthermore, if they are desirous of obtaining the 
good will of the not small number who will base their 
opinions of the railroad upon the character of the cross- 
ings which they encounter. 


British Transport Institute 
Widens Its Field 


HE Institute of Transport of Great Britain is grow 
ing in influence as a high-caliber technical pro- 
fessional society. In Great Britain it is fostering high 
standards of real scholarship in the study and discussion 
of transportation subjects. Its holding out of advance- 


ment to higher grades of membership as rewards for 
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study and achievement seems to be providing a genuine 
incentive for the younger men in transportation work 
And now it is enlarging its activities by extension to 
South Africa where, according to the South African 
Railways Magazine, it has already laid plans for ex- 
tensive educational activity. Formation of other 
branches of this society in India, Australia, New Zea 
land and Argentina are reported to be under considera- 
tion 


Supervisors’ Clubs 


ANY of the considerable number of supervisors’ 

clubs which have been functioning during the 
past year or so are about to close their active season's 
work. Some of these have accomplished really remark- 
able results in inducing a greater amount of teamwork 
and co-operation between the different supervisors and 
their departments, and in bringing about better under- 
standings of the relationships of the departments. The 
individual members of the clubs have benefited 
greatly in many cases because of the knowledge they 
have gained of the principles upon which successful 
leadership is based. While most of the supervisors’ 
clubs or organizations have been gaining in strength 
and enthusiasm, some of them have marked time, or, in 
a few cases, have even gone out of existence. Those 
clubs which have functioned successfully have meant so 
much to the individual members and to the manage- 
ments, that it is important to determine the reasons for 
their success, in order that they may be made still more 
effective and also that the weaker or less progressive 
clubs may be inspired and helped. Now, while the 
details of the season’s activities are fresh in mind, is 
the time for a constructive analysis and study and the 
formulation of plans for next season. 


also 


Depreciation Order Postpo ned One Y ear 


HOSE who wondered what the Interstate Commerce 

Commission was driving at when it promulgated its 
order last November requiring depreciation accounting 
on fixed railway property will find no small amount of 
satisfaction in the announcement of postponement of the 
effective date of the order for one year. The Commis- 
sion explains that the very extensive preliminary work 
necessary on the part of the carriers before the new plan 
of accounting is established could not be accomplished 
prior to January 1, 1928, and that the postponement is 
desirable in order to afford time for consideration of a 
petition for rehearing and reconsideration of certain 
aspects of the order which the carriers have given notice 
they intend to file. The commission was unfortunate in 
that it made its order public at about the same time as 
the United States Supreme Court handed down its de- 
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ision in the Indianapolis Water Case in which, among 
other things, the deduction from value of depreciation 
hgured on the straight-line method was severely con- 
he commission's depreciation order happened 
strongly in favor of it and the two decisions while 
ot directly related were nevertheless decidedly in con- 
s pomt. There was also evidence that the 
ommission had become completely confused on the score 
rences between accounting depreciation or re- 
erves and actual lessening of value due to 
vear and tear or deferred maintenance. The commission 
may have expected to cause discussion of the important 
ved in its depreciation order, but its order 
more understandable if it had digested 
completely before it 


cle mine d 


to he 


ot 
n tml 


matters inv 


would have been 
he complexities of the subject more 


; record 


vert oof elf on 


Vercury-Arc Rectifiers 
;E, high-voltage mercury-arc rectifiers*have re- 
cently been given extensive publicity and this has 
sulted in a considerable amount of speculation concern- 
the use of such rectifiers in the traction field An 
telligent guess concerning the future must be founded 
known of rectifier characteristics At 
) or higher, the rectifier #smore efficient 
otating machinery Voltage regula- 
the rectifiers can be operated in parallel 
generators without employing auxili- 
overload capacity 
from 93 to 96 


what is now 


/ 


; ‘ ot t 


wound 
have a large 
( have 1 verage power factor of 

ubove three-quarters rating, but cannot 
ct power factor, i.e., cannot be made to 
h as the synchronous con 


' ' ’ 
| , he. 
iT cey es tive aiso 


‘ we factor suc 
enset Neither can thev be used for returning to the 
power system the power which is developed by regenera 
tive bral tl ire 1 t re versible Rectifers 600 
volt circuits weigh more and require more floor spac 
than corresponding rotary converters, but at higher 
tages this condition is reverséd The rectifiers have 
the added advant ive of being practically noiseless The 
ter part of maintenance costs will apparently be such 
is are incidental to maintaining the very high vacuum 
required These should not be higher than those inci- 
lental t intaining an automatically controlled syn 
chro er substation. First costs of converter 
substations are very nearly the same \ 
imbet 600-volt -reetifier substations are now being 
é in thi intryv for supplying power to urban and 
interur| ilwavs, but apparently the rectifier is best 
su ea\ ction requirements at higher voltages 
The Illmois Central is using rectihers in some of its 
1500 t sl stations and the degree of success these 
rectifi n will undoubtedly influence future in 
stallatiotn If thev meet all of the 1500-volt require 
nents there thing to prevent their use at 3000 volts 
T T t 


Teaching an Appreciation 
of What Statistics Mean 


C \MMENTING upon our editorial “Teaching, Em 

ployees the Meaning of Statistics” (Railway Age, 
\pril 30, page 1309) a correspondent that 
stockholders ought to undergo a similar course of in- 
struction. To the possible objectiom that annual reports 
to contain much new matter and 


suggests 


already too bulky 


are 
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that the stockholder is not interested anyhow, his answer 
is that it is the business of the writer of railroad reports 
to make them interesting. Gross ton-miles per train- 
hour and net ton-miles per train-hour he believes to be 
most significant figures, counteracting “tonnage mad- 
ness,” i.e., making a fetich of tonnage alone, without re- 
gard to the factor of movement. Furthermore ton-miles. 
gross and net, per engine-hour will, he points out, ex- 
pose the extravagant practice of double heading.. We 
believe our correspondent’s idea to be worthy of serious 
consideration. Statistics, after all, are not so dreadful. 
But they are like olives—the taste has to be gradually 
acquired. Every man is something of a statistician—at 
least as far as his own affairs are concerned. For in- 
stance, he is familiar with the difference hetween $5,000 
and $10,000 as a salary; he knows what a ton of coal 
ought to gost and how much his insurance premium is. 
The problem of the railroad is to make this average man 
as familiar with the “salary” the railroad earns and the 
‘ost of it§ ton of coal as he is with his own personal and 
household statistics. Some of the banks have been put- 
ting ght 4 coger into popular form, giving an idea 
what item really means and: relating it to the 
familiar domestic accounts of the depositor. Perhaps 
plan might be successful on the railroads. 
—if employees and minor stock- 
} brought to a realization of 
he meaning Of some of the more important railroad 
operating and financial statistics, the public and employee 
relations problem would be tremendously simplified. Is 
not this goal sufficiently attractive to make every plaus- 


; 


ible method ot 


eac 


such 
This much is) certain 
holders could, somehow, be 


some 


‘ 
t 


reaching it worthy of consideration and 


study 


Train Control 
and Train Operation 


b considering the operation of trains with automatic 
control, the questions of intermittent or continuous 
of the advisability of cab signals, etc., have by no 
example, of the 45 


. - 7 
control, 


T 
ror 


means been answered as yet 


ads on which the orders of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission are now effective, the intermittent train stop 
is being used on 25, and the continuous train stop with 
cab signals on eight. Train control in which the speed 


controlled to either 


; st] limiting values is 
, 11 roads. conti is cab signals being used 
used on 11 roads, continuous cab signals being used on 


two r three 
10 of these. 

In other words, two lines of thought on 
each of these questions. the inter- 
mittent devices, considers that an automatic brake appli- 
cation which operates as a check on the stop and cau- 
tion indications of the existing wayside signals, is suffi- 
cient and provides safety without reducing the efficiency 
of the direction’ of train operation by signal indication. 
\nother school does not believe that this procedure 
affords added capacity for the road and that continuous 
ab signals offer the most desirable and efficient system 
of increasing track capacity and safety of train. opera 
The use of speed control is also considered by 


there are 


()ne school, with 


tion. 
many as a valuable facility. 

The wide diversity of opinion among experts demon- 
strates the complexity of the problem at present. How- 
ever, the fact that similar’svystems are being used under 
different conditions of speed, traffic density, and grades 
will make it possible to arrive at more definite conclusions 
relative to the desirability of train stop or train control, 
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intermittent or continuous, cab or wayside signals. The 
various railroads, in co-operation with the Bureau ot 
Signals and Train Control of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and American Railway Association, are 
compiling reports of the operation of the train control 
and train stop equipment, with particular reference to 


costs, failures 


the 


and engine mileage. 

It would now appear time to inaugurate an extensive 
study of the benefits to train operation effected by train 
stop or train control. The safety f 
recognized on many roads but the benefits to train 


features are quite 
readily 


operation in the way of increased track capacity and eli- 


mination of train stops are as yet practically unknewn 
uantities. If train control is to be extended over a large 
tion of the trunk line mileage of the country, the 
expenditure should be justified by increased operating 
efficiency as well as by safety. A study of the operating 
eatures 1 ight well be directed by such a body as the 
rain Control Committee of the American Railway Ass« 


Coal Miner’s Wages 
and Freight Rates 


RITICISMS of 
common and 


railway rates always have beet 


often illogical, but no criticisms 


n ever made | been more illogical and unfounded 
+} +1 
' 


lan wse 


ave 
+1 lirec »c] acvain 7 . tino 
tiv directed against existing 


the United Mine Workers and 


other persons interested in securing a reopening of 


rece! 
| 1 ; 
Vv spokesmen ot! 


sone 


union 


mines and an increase in their production as compared 
with that of the non-union mines. 


\ good example of such comment is that made by 


Harry Fishwick, president of district No. 12 of the 
United Mine Workers at a meeting in Peoria This 
district includes miners in the Illinois and Indiana 
bituminous fields. Mr. Fishwick claimed that the “con- 


trolling reason’’ why coal from non-union mines in West 
Virginia and Kentucky has been for some vears driving 
coal produced in the union mines of Indiana and Illinois 
out of the markets in these and other states is that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has so adjusted freight 
rates as unfairly to discriminate against the union mines 
that “if the Illinois coal operators desire to re 
gain their former competitive position in the markets, 
they should bend their efforts toward securing a fair and 
equitable adjustment of freight rates instead of asking 
the miners to accept a reduction in wages.” 


| le said 


The true reason for the attacks being made upon the 
present adjustment of coal rates by the United Mine 
Workers is indicated by Mr. Fishwick’s reference to 
wages. It is not true that advantages in freight rates 
have enabled or are now enabling non-union coal from 
West Virginia and Kentucky to drive Indiana and IIli- 
nois union coal out of the Chicago and other western 
markets. The hauls to these markets from the West 
Virginia and Kentucky fields are longer and the rates 
per ton are higher than from the Illinois and Indiana 
mines. In support of the claim of unfair discrimination 
much use has been made of the fact that the rates per 
mile for these long hauls are less than the rates per mile 
for the shorter distances from the Illinois and Indiana 
mines. But, excepting under unusual conditions, the rate 
per mile always becomes less as the distance freight is 
hauled increases on every commodity transported by rail 
in this or any other country. This is mainly because two 


s 
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terminal expenses must always be incurred whether a 
haul is long or short, and the shorter a haul is the greater 
is the amount of terminal expense that must be spread 
ver each mile of it. 

There are between the rates per 
charged on union coal moving different distances, and on 
non coal moving different I] 
between those on union and non-union coal moving dif 
ferent distances. Whether it is union or non-union coal 

no difference in the adjustment of rates. The 
rate on hard coal produced in union mines from Scrat 
ton, Penn., to Chicago is 7.3 mills per ton per mile, whilk 
to St. Louis, a longer distance, it is only 6.7 
has there is a discrimination against 


use the rate per mile is higher. Like 


differences mile 


union distances, as well as 


has made 


mills, but 
claimed 
Chicago merely be 
the 


Chicago is 8.3 mills per 


1 


nobody 


freight rate on lumber from Dallas, Texas 


wise, 
ton per mile; to Cleveland, a 
mills, and to Buffalo, a 1] 
listance, only 6.6 mills 


Within recent vears the relative amounts of coal p1 


onger distance, ¢ 


luced in union and non-union bituminous mines hav: 
een reversed Prior to the strike of 1922 about tw 
hirds ot the uminous coal was produced in unk 
mines; nowadays, however, even when there 1s no strik¢ 


in the union mines, apparently about two-thirds of it is 


produced 11 union mines. The reasons for this gre 
change are obvious. The prevailing wage scale in the 
ies in West Virginia and Ken 


| . 1 | +1 
cadayv, while in ie 


tuckv is ab 
union mines of the centr 
about $7.50 or 40 per cent 


of this and other differences 1 


competitive territory it 1s 


more. The result 
nion ¢ 
union mine 
district of the central 
per ton at the mine. 

These figures, while not of universal 
typical of tl situation. They mean that a 50 
ton carload of non-union coal can be bought for $72.50, 
while for a carload of union coal there must be paid at 
the mine $125. The freight rates from the non-union 
mines to Chicago are higher than from the union mines, 
but there is not anvwhere near enough difference in them 
to offset this difference in the cost of mining coal, and it 
would be utterly unreasonable and, in fact, impossible to 
so adjust rates as to offset the differences in the costs of 
production. 

What the miners’ union is trying to do is plain enough. 
A branch of this union in Pennsylvania already has peti- 
tioned the Interstate Commerce Commission to take into 
consideration the differences in wages in union and non 
union mines in fixing freight rates, and that is what Mr 
Fishwick and others evidently are trying to get done in 
the central competitive field. I 


osts is that a Chicago dealer can buy coal at a no 
about $1.45 per ton, while in the largest 
competitive fields he must 


for 
pay $2.50 
application, are 


le entire 


How would this be done? 
If the rates on non-union coal were increased the result 
would be to increase the price that consumers must pay 
for it. If the rates on union coal were reduced, the rail 
ways serving union mines would thereby in effect be 
called upon to pay part of the difference between the 
wages of union and non-union coal miners. Have not 
the railways burdens enough of their own, without being 
called upon to shoulder part of the burden imposed upon 
the union mine operators by the fact that their wage 
scales are 40 per cent higher than those of the non-union 
coal mine operators ° 

Neither the Interstate Commerce Commission nor the 
railways made nor had anything to do with making the 
wages paid in either union or non-union mines, and 
freight rates should be made in entire disregard of dif- 
ferences in union and non-union miners’ wages. The 
Commission and the railways certainly would soon get 
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é ess 1f they should begin trying 
lance with differences in_ the 

: é ‘ ibor icies tollowed by con 
me industry a competing with 


Recapture and Federal Taxation 


p® the sake of argument that recaj 
tur earnings 1s sound economics, a ques 


becomes ot the money 


that may be 
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one the increase in the federal taxes in 1926 over 1925 
tormed the bulk of the increase in all taxes. The one 
exception was the Katy and in its case the increase in 
federal taxes represented an even half of the increase. 
he Northern Pacific had a decrease in its state, county 
and municipal taxation but it had no decrease in its 


federal taxes 
rhe trouble with increases in taxes is that the tax 
payer usually finds it possible to do little about his in- 


creased tax burden except to complain about it. It has 


been pointed out that money paid by the railroad in- 
dustry in recapture—what with the fact that the recap- 
tured funds are to be idle—will be nothing else than 


ecte t more prosperous railroads in the taxation insofar as the payers of it are concerned. But, 
he net railway operating income in fortunately, the railroads in the case of recapture can 
er cent earned on the property devoted to do something about it. They are, indeed, doing some 
( rvices of transportation By the thing about it by assisting in the St. Louis & O'Fallon 
te l5a the money is to be paid into a re case in which the effort will be made to assure that the 
hich the Interstate Commerce Com rate base or valuation on which the 6 per cent excess 
uthorized to make loans to carriers earnings are figured is fair and in accordance with the 
er it may be used to purchase equipment law of the land. 
: be leased to carriers. The recap Going back to the original assumption, that recap 
re re not to be given to the less prosperous tyre js good economics, there must also be an assump 
ty have believed. Loans are to bear tion that if there must be recapture, it will be kept within 
ite of interest of 6 per cent payable semi-annually and yeason. But as things stand, re apture is to all interests 
© Ca lease of equipment or other facilities, the and purposes federal taxation, and it is only too apparent 
ayment 1s to be also at a 6 per cent rate plus allowances that the railways already have a burden of federal taxa- 
ne of the most important require- tion that is of staggering proportions. It will be un- 
ments is that a carrier borrowing funds must evidence fortunate, indeed, for the railroad industry if large sums 
iy the loan on maturity and to meet the jy recapture are to be added on top of it. Seldom hav 
, t upon the transaction generally the railroads had to face a greater re sponsibility, there 
. =" t © per cent might have appeared fore, than comes to them in the St. Louis & O'Fallon 
factory enough at the time the Transportation Act  c¢ace 
was pass¢ w that interest rates are lower, 1t 
( e the revolving fund useless. This 
nx , ecaust carrier of good credit would 
f 6 per cent on borrowed money and . ‘ . . - 
caus ely a carrier that would have to pay Changing Section 15-A 
6 pe erest on funds borrowed at this time would 
ble evidence sufficiently good credit to be N } provisions of any law for the regulation of rail- 
wed to borrow from the fund. It, therefore, ap- ways ever have been the subject of more contro- 
pears that any money paid into the revolving fund will versy than those of Section 15-A of the Transportation 
lie idl mulating interest to add to its own bulk but Act \nimated discussion of them promises to be re- 
serving | iseful purpose to the railroad industry, or newed by some recent developments 
he uset railroad service What else does this Just before Congress adjourned Representative New- 
ean than that from the standpoint of the railroad in- ton of Minnesota introduced, at the request of officers 
rt S ‘f railroad service who pays the of the National Industrial Traffic League, a bill to make 
re is merely increased federal taxation to jmportant changes in these provisions. Their interpre- 
é burden that is already excessive‘ tation also is involved in the O’Fallon Railway recap- 
fact that the taxes paid by the rail- ture cas In the petition filed in the United States 
leral government are increasing beyond District Court attacking the decision of the Commission 
easure In 1925 they totaled 86 milhon dollars and regarding the valuation of this read and the recapture of 
were 24 px ll railroad taxes. In 1925 as com its earnings; a claim not heretofore set up has been made 
\ MZ instance, federal taxes increased regarding the recapture provisions his claim is that 
‘ state and local taxes which bear the none of the O’Fallon’s earnings are subject to recapture 
e ¢ ism regarding increased rail- for the reason that in no vear have the railways of the 
eased only | el The 192 entire group to which it belongs earned what the Com- 
the ids to the tederal mission has held would have been a fair return for the 
é ulabi I wever, the figures eToUl 
lable il leed eloquent . . . . 
Administration of the Section 
Section 15-A has not been administered by the Inter 
state Commerce Commission as either its advocates or 
opponents expected. Its advocates favored it because 
they believed the Commission would so adjust rates as 
to enable the railwavs to earn each year approximatelv 
1 fair return. Its opponents criticized it on the ground 
that it “guaranteed” a fair annual return, showing they 
t m1 this table are the expected the Commission to carry out its provisions 
ise in the case of each road but strictly. It is a significant commentary upon the way 
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the law has been administered that the Commission has 
not done what its advocates hoped for and its opponents 
feared. Excepting when it granted advances 
in rates in 1920, it apparently has 
single rate to help any group of railways earn a fair 
return. It has refused since 1922 to make some reduc- 
f rates in the west upon the ground that the 
western carriers were not earning a fair return, but it 
did this only after it had made reductions in 1922 which 
plainly created this situation, and it has persistently 
failed to grant advances without which it has been plain 
that the western group would be unable indefinitely to 


earn 0% 


likewise 
never changed a 


tions o 


per cent. 

While the Commission has thus persistently refused 
to carry out the rate making provisions of Section 15-A, 
it has shown considerable industry in trying to carry 
out the recapture provisions, which are a part of the 
same section. Its method of administration of the sec- 
tion has prevented the weaker lines from earning the 
return that was intended for them and at the same 
time tends to compel the stronger lines to pay “excess” 
earnings from total earnings smaller than it was in- 
tended they should have. The recapture provisions also 
tend to do injustice because a road may earn for 
several years than a “fair return” and then if it earns 
in a single year its earnings in that year become 


less 


more 


+} vos ; 
subject fo 


recapture. 


Proposed Changes 


The bill introduced by Representative Newton would 
completely abolish the recapture of earnings and make 
other important changes. Section 15-A now requires 
the Commission to determine and announce from time 
to time what percentage upon their aggregate valuation 
would be a fair annual return for each group of rail- 
ways, to so adjust the rates that, as nearly as may be, 
they will be able to earn it, and in determining what is 
a fair return to take into consideration the needs of the 
country for adequate transportation. The bill intro- 
duced by Representative Newton makes no reference 
to valuation. It provides merely that the Commission 
shall so adjust rates that “under honest, efficient and 
economical management and reasonable expenditures for 
maintenance of way, structures and equipment, carriers 
may have an opportunity to earn an average annual 
net railway operating income sufficient, as nearly as 
may be, as the basis of such credit as in the judgment 
of the Commission may be requisite to meet the trans- 
portation needs of the country.” * * “The com- 
mission shall, from time to time, fix a period of years 
for which average annual net railway operating income 
shall, as nearly as may be, equal the amount found by 
the commission necessary in the public interest.” 

[he claim set up by the counsel for the carriers in 
the O'Fallon case, that no earnings of any railways in 
group are subject to recapture except in a year when 


a ~ 

the arriers of the entire ger up earn a fair average re- 
turn, has an important bearing on these proposed 
changes in the law. If the Supeme Court should sup- 


port this claim it would destroy the strongest objec 


tions to the recapture provisions 
The Railway Section 15-A 


have always opposed its repeal or modification. 


and we 
This 
heen done because we have believed, first, that in 

f experience before the Transportation Act was 
passed the Interstate Commerce Commission would not 
allow the railways to earn adequate net returns unless 
provisions of law expressly defining its duty in this 
regard were in existence, and, secondly, that if the rail- 
wavs were not allowed to earn’ adequate net returns, 


advocated 


f 
; 


has 
View 
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they would be unable to render adequate and satisfactory 
service with reasonable economy. 


Average Return Has Declined 


If it is to be assumed that the Commission would in 
the future administer Section 15-A as it has thus far, 
the conclusion must follow that the passage of the New- 
ton bill would be desirable. It was expected when the 
law was passed that under it rates would be so adjusted 
that the railways would be enabled to earn relatively) 
larger net returns than they had received before. In 
fact, on the average they have been restricted to rela 
tively lower net returns. The Commission’s 
reports show that in the ten years ending with 1917 net 
return on property investment averaged about 4.9 per 
cent and during the last six years only 4.5 per cent 
Certainly if the latter figure indicates the average re- 
turn they would be allowed to earn in future, if Section 
15-A were kept in effect, the railways should favor its 
repeal in order to get rid of the recapture provisions. 
But how much good would the abolition of the recap- 
ture provisions do if in future the railways as a whole 
were restricted to an average annual return of 4.5 per 
cent? No intelligent man can believe that with such an 
average return they would be able to raise enough capi- 
tal to provide satisfactory service and operate efficiently. 
The repeal of the recapture provisions would benefit 
the stronger lines some, but would do practically noth- 
ing to solve the nation’s broad railroad problem. 

Is there anything else in the Newton bill that would 
help solve it? Nothing whatever. It merely directs the 
Commisison to so adjust rates that the “carriers may 
have an opportunity” to earn as much as the Transporta- 
tion needs of the country require, and there already is 
a provision to the same effect just as clear and more 
mandatory in its language in Section 15-A. 


average 


We believe that open-minded consideration should be 
given to proposals for modification of Section 15-A, 
particularly recapture provisions. We are not in favor 
of any modification of the law which will make less 
explicit its declarations as to the duty of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. When Congress assumes the 
responsibility of regulating the railways it assumes the 
obligation both to them and the public of so regulating 
that they will be able to earn reasonable net returns, 
and when it delegates their regulation to the Commission 
it should do so in terms clearly setting forth the duty 
of the Commission to let them earn such returns. 

However badly it may have been administered by the 
Commission, Section 15-A has done good by encourag- 
ing investors and railway managers to believe that in 
course of time railway rates and net returns will be 
tairly regulated. Except for this encouragement the 
large amount of capital that has been invested within the 
last five years would not have been invested and the 
improvements effected in service would not have been 
made. Everyone who desires to see. private ownership 
of railways maintained and the increase in the efficiency 
and economy of railway operation continued should 
strongly oppose any changes in Section 15-A which 
would not leave perfectly clear the intention of Congress 
that the railways shall be so regulated that they will 
be able to earn higher average annual returns than the 
Commission heretofore has allowed them to earn. The 
policy of regulation followed by the Commission during 
the five years prior to 1916 was the main cause of the 
congestions and car shortages during the next few vear: 
lt was that experience which caused the passage 
Section 15-A, and that experience should not be for- 
gotten in considering proposed changes in it. 











Dig 210-ft. Foundation Wells for 


~ 


Cleveland 


Water, marsh gas and unstable clay intro- 


duce many problems in carrying column 


footings to great depth 


By Frank W. Skinner 
ultin Engineer, New York 





HEN a lofty building and its contents weigh 
perhaps one hundred million pounds with con- 
centrated loads of as much as one thousand tons 
on single columns and stable foundation material lies at 
a depth of 250 ft. below the ground level, the construction 
of adequate foundations becomes extremely difficult and 
expensive [his was the problem which confronted the 
builders of the $11,000,000 headhouse for the Cleveland 
L'nion Station now under construction at the northwest 


\ 


corner of the public square in Cleveland. 

[his building will cover an area 306 ft. long by 260 
ft. wide, and will have a tower 120 ft. square extending 
52 stories above the street level. The structural steel 
frame alone, which is being fabricated by the American 
Bridge Company, will weigh 17,000 tons. Investigation 
of the site showed that bed rock was covered to a maxi- 
mum depth of 250 ft. by earth, sand and top soil and a 
thick stratum of dense but greasy, unstable clay entirely 


Terminal 









lackground—In the Small View, One of the Rectangular Hoists 


unsuited to serve as a foundation for any but the lighter 
loads. It was clear, therefore, that it would be necessary 
to carry the column footings down through the clay so 
that all except the lighter loads would be supported 
directly on bed rock. This plan not only entailed an 
enormous volume of excavation, but introduced the 
hazard of subterranean waters and considerable quan- 
tities of the dangerous methane or marsh gas which has 
frequently been the cause of fatalities in deep foundation 
work at Cleveland in past years. A study of available 
methods for sinking foundations to this great depth led 
to the adoption of the Chicago or open-well method as 
being most practical under the circumstances. 


Clear the Site with Steam Shovels 


The site was prepared by steam shovel excavation to a 
maximum depth of 52 ft. below the ground surface to 
make room for the basement and sub-basement of the 
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building and to provide a level site for the excavation of 
the wells required for 87 cylindrical piers from 4 ft. to 
10% ft. in diameter and from 120 to 210 ft. in depth. 
The drainage of this general excavation was cared for 
by several 3-in. Domestic pumps delivering water into a 
3,000-ft. ditch that discharged into the Cuyahoga river. 


The excavation of each well was started by opening 
a square pit through the earth and sand, that was 
sheeted with planks placed horizontally. When the 


ground water level was reached the excavation was re- 
duced in section a sufficient amount to permit the driving 
of an enclosure of Lackawanna steel sheet piling with 
steam hammers handled by a derrick boom installed on 
an Erie steam shovel that had participated in the general 
excavation 

When clay was encountered the section was changed to 
a cylindrical one with vertical curbing. The excavation 
through the clay was made with the aid of pneumatic 
spades furnished by the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany, using from one to four spades per well depending 
upon the number of men that could be employed, 
determined by the diameter of the well. The spoil was 
loaded in buckets which were hoisted by parafined manila 
rope, of which about 5,000 lin. had to be provided. 
These ropes were carried up over pulleys supported 


as 


it 


igs 
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Well Curbing Heavily Reinforced 
they 
tongue 
in a cylindrical 
shape by two rings of inside hoops, made of either 3-in 


were curbed with 
and groove 


excavated, 
lengths of vertical 
tier of which was stayed 


As the wells were 
4-ft. and 6-ft. 
staves, each 


by 34-in. or 4-in. by 1-in. steel bars. When exposure to 
the atmosphere resulted in swelling of the clay, these 
hoops were reinforced to withstand the increased pres- 
sure by introducing heavy wooden drums, each of which 
consisted of two horizontal timber segments with their 
parallel sides separated by two 15-ton jack screws that 
were constantly adjusted to resist the tremendous pres- 
sure that would otherwise have collapsed the sheeting 
and perhaps destroyed the shaft. Sufficient clearance 
was provided between the two sides of each drum to 


permit the passage of the muck buckets which were also 
used by the workmen for entering and leaving the wells, 


although rope ladders were provided for emergency use. 

The ground water which flowed into the wells during 
the the work was removed by 3-in. Economy 
pumps operated by 10-hp. electric motors mounted in the 
same housing and suspended with them from the ground 
surface. One pump of this type was found adequate to 
remove the water from a well to a depth of 100 ft. or 
more, these pumps having a capacity of 200 gal. per min. 


course of 


Steam Shovels Remove the Spoil from the Well Excavations 


tripods rectangular frames erected over the site of 
each well and wound on spools or drums of 20 single- 
caisson Thomas winches and 6 double-drum Thomas 


hoists operated 2-hp. and 20-hp. electric motors re 


spectively. These hauled the buckets with single and 
double lines at speeds of 100 ft. or more per min. The 


spoil from these buckets was dumped on the ground ad 
jacent to the wells, whence it was loaded into large side- 
dump cars on a service track hy a Marion steam shovel 


previously used for the general excavation. 


against a pressure head of 135 lb. Beyond that depth 
was necessary to use two pumps. The first pump was 
left in a fixed position and the second was introduced 
below it, being lowered as the work progressed but dis- 
charging into the suction iine of the upper pump. 


Guard Against Trouble from Gas 


The water and squeezing was readily controlled but 
the presence of a large quantity of methane gas at depths 
of 190 ft. or more, was a much more serious matter ae 
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( ercise of the utmost care and constant 
vigilat wainst accidents. (One method em 
Pp ( ( ( resence of this Pas was to bore holes 
at the bottor f each well with an earth augur and after 
the were filled with water any escaping gas was dis 
clos bles risi Y to the surtace Use was also 
n ( Wolf safety lamps which showed ev1 
det 1 vel mall amount of gas by a flickering of 
the fla nd gave ample warning of a greater quantity 
by the extinguishing of the flame before sufhcient gas 
wa est stitute a dangerous condition 

ventilate the wells, a Connorsville blower with a 
capa f free air per min. was installed 
in i é or the purpose of delivering large 
quantities of air at a pressure ot 10 Ib. per sq. in. at the 
bottoms of all the wells. This diluted the gas and carried 
it out it WwW flow that was materially assisted by 
the exhaust .from the pneumatic spades and by the 















































Typical Sections of a Foundation Well 


bur ke ts 


e relativels arge hoisting 
explosive and suffocating, an 
merg s trained and supplied with gas 
es, stretchers, etc. Fortunately 
ew were not required as only on 
that of a1 nusual nature \ 


is discharging into the open air trom 


| 1 ] ._ ar ta] 
the 1 f the wells was ignited by an accidenta 
explosion severely) burned a num 

whom eventually recovered 


Required 18,000 Cu. Yd. of Concrete 


W unk from *3 to 20 ft. in each three 
u \f excavation being required for 
e S/ w iller pits, from 4 to 6 ft. in diam 
te mi in hard dense clay that afforded satis 
I he loads impose But the large 
vere « wn to bed 1 which was first 
evel med and then explored by 10-ft. holes 
1 W ] Mk S 
wells were filled with monolithic masses of 


1:1:2 and 1:2:4 concrete mixed for one minute or more 
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ina 1 cu. yd. mixer that delivered the concrete at a maxi- 
mum rate of 750 cu. yd. per 24-hour day to a bucket at 
the foot of an Insley steel guyed tower 240 ft. high, from 
which it was spouted to place through several hundred 


feet of steel chutes. 


Close to Schedule 


Notwithstanding the dangers encountered and the dif- 
ficulties of working in the deep, narrow wells and many 
weeks of time lost due to labor difficulties, the substruc- 
ture contract, including the 20,000 cu. vd. of excavation 
and 18,000 cu. yd. of concrete, was completed almost on 
schedule by a maximum force of 250 men in a period of 
nine months and at a about $500,000. The 
foundation work was done under contract by Spencer, 
White & Prentis of New York, under the general super- 
vision of H. D. Jouett, chief engineer of the station com- 
pany. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White of Chicago, 
are the architects and John Gill & Sons the general con- 
tractor. 


cost ¢ f 


Depreciation Order 
Postponed for a Year 


WasHIN dD. C 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission announced 
on May 7 that it had postponed for a vear the 
effective date of its order of November 2, 1926, 
prescribing a system of depreciation accounting for steam 
railroads, from January 1, 1928, to January 1, 1929. 
“This action has been taken,” the commission said in a 
notice accompanying the formal amendment of its order, 
(1) because of reason to believe that in any event the 
very extensive preliminary work necessary on the part 
of the carriers before the new plan of accounting is estab- 
lished could not be accomplished prior to January 1, 
1928, and (2) in order to afford time for the considera- 
tion of a petition for rehearing and reconsideration of 
certain aspects of the order which the carriers have given 
notice that they intend to file in the near future 
postponement has been made for one year in 
lesser period because of the difficulty and undesi: 
of inaugurating any new system of 
midst of a fiscal year.” 


account! in the 


Petition Discussed 
] 


It is understood that the petition referred was (<lis- 


with the commission recently by a 
railway executives. 


' 


cussed committee of 


The formal amendment of the order states that “‘good 
cause appearing therefor,” the date upon which the de- 
preciation accounting prescribed shall be instituted is 
changed to January 1, 1929; the latest date upon which 
the roads were required to file with the commission esti- 
mates of composite percentage rates is changed from 
September l. 1927, to September l, 1928 : the latest date 
ipon which appropriate amounts are to be 
the primary road and equipment accounts covering prop- 
erty for which depreciation accounting is prescribed is 
changed from January 1, 1928, to January 1, 1929, and 
as ot which past depreciation shall be com- 


1929 


assigned to 


the date 
puted is also postponed a year to January 1, 

lhe commission has also postponed to a date to be 
fixed hereafter the hearing assigned for Mav 17 before 
Examiner Bunten on the proposed application to the ex- 
press companies of a similar system of depreciation 
accounting. 











Railways in Lower Mississippi Valley 


at 





Now Bear Brunt of Flood 


e é : 
Railway Age's representative at scene of devastation reports 


rehabilitation progress in north 


“\HE railways of southern Illinois, southeastern 
Missouri and northeastern Arkansas are return- 
ing to practically normal service. There are no 

main line tracks under water north of Memphis. Oper- 
ations in the Illinois Central yards at Mounds are being 
conducted normally, and trains through that point and 
Cairo are experiencing no delays. The debris and mud 
left by the flood on the tracks and in the buildings at 
Mounds vards have been removed and the damage re 
paired. On the whole, railroad facilities at Mounds and 
Cairo withstood the immersion very well and only a rel- 
atively small amount of damage was inflicted. The flood 
at these points was caused by backwater, without cur- 
rent, which explains why there was not greater damage 
inflicted. 

The Mobile & Ohio, the Missouri Pacific, the St. 
Louis & Southwestern and the Chicago & Eastern IIlin- 
ois, the roads affected by the break in the levee at Gor 
ham, Ill., and high water at Thebes, have been out of wa- 
ter for about two weeks. Repairs have been made and 
the actual physical loss will not be great. The C. & E 
I. station at Thebes, Ill., had two feet of water in it at 
one time, but it is a well built structure and shows no 
ill effects. The yard of the Missouri Pacific at Gale, 
Ill.. is still out of service, all switching being done in 
the yard of the St. Louis Southwestern at Illmo, Mo., 
across the river. It is expeeted that Gale yard will be 
reopened on or before May 16. The Illmo yard was 
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not flooded, being situated on a high bluff he 1] 
railroad bridge was also entirely undamaged, sin 
bridge and its approaches are well above high 
level. 

The Situation on the Frisco 


The River division of the St. Louis-San Fran 


( 


4 


between St. Louis and Memphis, was the only divisio1 


of that railroad that suffered other than purely local 
damage. Thirty miles of track were under water ‘on this 
division, and it was necessary to suspend service for a 
time. An inspecton trip over this division, made May 
&, by a representative of the Ratlway Age, reveals that 
except for a temporary slow order over a trestle north of 
Lilibourn, Mo., normal operation is in effect. 

During the height of the flood the tracks and station 
building in Cape Girardeau, Mo., were flooded to a depth 
of 4% ft. A small enginehouse at that point was also 
under water. The station building is substantially con 
structed of pressed brick, and except for some warping 
of woodwork, little damage was done to it 

\s described in last week’s issue, this railway spent 
about $125,000 for protective measures, before the wa 
ter went over the tracks. Crushed stone was piled on 
the ballast and ramparts of crushed stone in bags were 
were built in the low places. These measures were high 
ly effective, since no track was washed out At points 


where the situation was particularly acute, such as br 


; 


Wit 
Ale 
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aches, these ramparts were made very heavy, and 
é ced with large pieces of stone. A 100-yd. trestle, 
vitl connecting single span bridge near Nash, Mo., 
were saved in this fashion. Fortunately, there are 

iny quarries near the sections that were flooded, so 
hat stone was readily available. 


Chere is remarkably little evidence of the railroad hav- 
flooded \t Chaffee, carloads of stone bags 
tives with rusty flanges and cylinder 
only evidences of the recent catastrophe. 


ing been 
. 
nd several locomé 


nead were the 


Embankments Withstand Current 


Some damage is noticeable as having been done to 
driveways and platforms at various places, but 
The trestle which was washed 
ut north of Lilbourn, Mo., was rebuilt, while the flood 
was still pouring over it. Half a dozen smaller trestles 


station 


this has all been repaired 





Negro Refugees on Box Cars South of Rolling Fork, Miss. 


were uma Between this trestle and Lilbourn, 
the tracks and embankments seems to have received the 
st pounding, as the flood in this district was caused 

vy the reak of the levee at Dorena, Mo., and the water 
we ( he tracks in a swift current, as contrasted 
witl ratively still backwater in other places. About 


fence torn down by drift 
vicinity, which is the only place on the divis 
vhere this was observed. 


way was 


Further Rise in Arkansas Predicted 

he embankment crumbled to any extent \n 
in this regard was that the intermit 
ibankments built to accomodate track 


ile a train is passing served as jetties and 

ental in many cases in preventing the cur 

the main embankment with full force, 
washouts. 


venting 


\\ e the territory along the Arkansas river in the 
vicinity of Littl Rock, Ark., was beginning to emerge 
| ter additional heavy rains north of Ft 

Smit! rl] igain placed the entire river bottom in a 


Che weather bureau at Little Rock 
redicted that tl \rkansas river could be expected to 


May 13. While this new 


at less than the flood stage reached 


? ; oe 4 ‘ feet before 
: | vill ‘ rye wl 


e latte April it will still be high enough 
‘ terrupt train service 
Roads Aid Relief Work 
‘ Practically every railroad in the United States has 


ffered to transport flood relief supplies to the stricken 
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area free of charge. Members of the Southwestern 
Passenger Association have agreed to honor requests 
from the American Red Cross for free transportation to 
enable flood refugees now concentrated in various camps 
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Gulf of Mexico 





The Lower Mississippi 


to return to their homes. The arrangement covers the 
movement of refugees in the affected areas to relief sta- 
tions and expires on May 15. The Illinois Central has 
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announced that return transportation will be given refu- 
gees traveling as far north as Memphis, Tenn. 


Several Roads Report Favorable Conditions 


Train from Little Rock, Ark., to McGehee, 
a division terminal on the Missouri Pacific, where shops 
and yards were inundated, was restored on May 7. 
However, the line between McGehee and Arkansas City, 
\rk., has not been restored to service. 


service 


Several railroads in the flooded district summarized 
their situation as follows: 
Columbus & Greenville—Flood status improving. 


Water slowly receding and repairs being made. The 
| track covered by the receding flood was un- 
der backwater and damage to it will not be heavy. About 

still under water. Where there is a stiff 
current the damage will be great. The amount of dam- 
age 1s uncertain because the water is deep and running 
swiftly in places 


' +} , ¢ 
ortion T 


) | - 
<O mules are 


Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company No seri- 
ous flood damage or delays. Freight service is being 
maintained at normal though much of it must be de- 
toured to avoid minor wahouts 

Louisiana & Arkansas.—The only change in high 


water conditions on this line since May 2 


three feet in the backwater from Rhinehart, La., east 
to the Mississippi river due to main levee breaks above 
and below Vidalia, La. Currents in the flood water are 
light, but heavy winds prevail and damage from waves 


is a rise of 


cannot be estimated until the water recedes All gate- 
ways are open except that to Natchez, Miss 
The situation at Vicksburg, Miss., as viewed by the 


representative ol! the Railway, Age editorial staff now 


Ss 
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rivers is moving gradually toward the Mississippi. 
North of the crest, the tracks are slowly emerging from 
the water. Between Cary, Miss., and the 
In many places 


Yazoo river, 


the water is still 6 ft. over the tracks. 
7 








Reinforcing Levee with Sandbags Along Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley at Vicksburg, Miss. 


the current is so swift that it is expected that the 
and buildings will be found badly damaged. 

In the vicinity of Leland, Miss., the water is falling, 
revealing that many trestles have been washed out and 
much embankment badly damaged One stretch of 
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Transferring Live Stcck from Raft to Gondola at Onward, Miss. 


making a survey of the flood zone and telegraphed by 
him from Vicksburg on May 9, Baton Rouge on May 10 
and Alexandria on May 11 was in brief as follows: 
The Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad is still out 
service Memphis and Vicksburg by all 
routes, but trains from the north are being run as far as 
Rosedale. Greenville is entirely without railway service 
in any direction. , 

The crest of the flood on the Yazoo and Sunflower 


of between 





1,000 ft. will require piling. Train service to Le 
not likely to 
on the Leland line are running south to Helm and north 


to Elizabeth 


Close Shave for Y. & M. V. Shops 
The large shops of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley 
at Vicksburg have thus far escaped damaged but the 
to within 3 in. of the top of the concrete 


1s be restored before June 1, but trains 


water 


rose 
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ea ps were saved by the use ol the com- 
nt brought from Mounds, Ill. The 

veered by water which came under and 

vall because of the bursting of sewers 
dikes The pumping plant 
one 12-in., and 10-in 


mounted on cars 


OTary 
ne 18-in., one 
cally driven pumps, 
a combined capacity of 680 hp. were 

lhese three pumps lifted from 
In addition to 
used 20 steam pumps mounted on 


a capacity of 48, 


15.000 to 18,00 il. ot water a minute 
whole outfit having 


240,000 gal. of water in 24 hours. [he passenger sta 


t Vicksbur was not flooded but the cotton plat 
was inundated and the flood 


front of the 


rm north of the station 
station he 


on a large scale 


th the levee in 
evee was reinforced by sand bagging 
the water now receding 
ps and other activities of the rail 
ad company not only saved the property of the Ih 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley, but in 
warehouse and manu 
ro dwellings along 


red t he benefit of the entire 


the neg 


ind aiso 


Was 


\laban 


a & Vicksburg 


ssed with sand bags and piling, 


No Service on 75-Mile V. S. & P. Line 


let pP Louisiana, below Vicksburg, and othet 


he ent have been almost 


e Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific between 


completely mun 
Monroe, La., 75 miles west, suspended 
ferry Delta 
a trip over the line of this 


he car landing at Point, 
La 10 ft. under water. In 

Mav Y, the observer saw only the tops 
lhe there is 
lroad has many 


he superintendent and the roadmaster 


May 9 in a boat 


e | ' oles normally 


terrain 
trestles, all of which 
ted tor \ mroe on 
\rkansas announces that train 

This line was submerged be 
Plant, Ark.; three 


North 
re sumed 
Ark., and Cotton 
rebuilt 

Vidalia, 
almost 


Nat hez, 


Concordia 


Miss., and 
and Parish is 
entirely under water. Missouri Pacific service in the vicin- 
was discontinued May &. Vidalia on May 
station in Concordia parish out of water 


he ir fer etween 


service 


The flo \ over the tracks many feet and in some 
plac vith swift current 
Railroad Forces Aid Government 
Central placed the entire Yazoo-New 
Orle maintenance forces at the disposal of 
the April 15. Since that time an aver 
ve SOK en have been working on weak spots in 
the levee ick supervisors have been furloughed to 
ke charge of this work. Only skeleton section gangs 
re workin n the railroad [hese merely inspect 
ce slow orders, if necessary. At Grenada, 
uilroad forces saved the levee after a wave 
vash had washed away more than two-thirds of it, by 
8,000 ft. on curve. At other places similar 
ed east bank parishes from inundation. Due 
‘ the New Orleans division is now 
ter al is not expected to be, despite the fact 
\ that it parallels the river from Baton Rouge to New 
t Irie 


; ‘H | 
ry iT es ") 


prevention work ever undertaken by 
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Rouge Che levee 


maximum of 10 ft. 


a railroad was going on in Baton 
elevated. by railroad forces a 
in places, with an average raise of more than 5 ft. The 
importance of this work is indicated by that the 
levee was originally 45 ft., and the flood stage is now 
nearly 47 ft., with over 49 ft. predicted when the crest 
reaches Baton Rouge about May 15. 
been raised for a distance of two miles, for 5 to 10 ft., 
and is being raised further under high pressure as watet 


Was 


the tact 
Double track has 


continues to rise. Fascining is also being done tor a 
distance of two miles to prevent wave wash and for hold 
Che entire levee for two miles is heavy 


his 


ing gravel bags 
ily ramparted bags. work requir 
‘ly a half million bags of gravel 

he track elevation is done entirely with 
has not been interrupted. Over a thou 
sand cars of gravel were elevation Many 
transverse dikes have been built by the railroad to hold 
a number of steam pumps have 
installed to hold this seepage down. Every 

on the division, with seven bridge gangs and 15 se 


rs are now employed in levee protection Pre 


with gravel 
near] 

Ch gravel, no 
dirt; and traft« 
used tor 
and been 


ack seepare 


extra gang 


ton 


vane 
cautionary measures cost over $100,000, and are still 1 
completed, but are expected to hold the entire east ban! 
of the levee system from Baton Rouge to New 
Che railroad is not affected from Baton Rouge to Vicks- 
ount of protection from the hilly banks 


Orleans 


ure on act 
West Bank Situation Alarming 


The Yazoo-Greenville division, it is predicted, will be 


An inspection trip over the 


hack in service by June 15 


’ 


south end of the New Orleans division indicates little 
danger levees are in good condition (One or two 
weak spots are being bolstered by railroad forces who 


sandbagged and fascined levees for several 
miles. The situation on the west bank is highly alarm 
ing The Gulf Lines are inundated at a 
places, but not enough to interrupt service 
ports indicate little hope of saving the Bayou des Glaizes 
Should this break, the Gulf Coast Lines, the Mis 
sourt Pacific proper, the Texas & Pacific and the South 
ern Pacific main lines to New Orleans would be 
and all parishes bordering the Atchafalaya river inun 


have topped 


Coast few 


Ofhcial re 


' 
ievee 


severed 


dated. Such a break would relieve the east side from 
all danger. New Orleans is definitely past the danger 
point. The artificial break near Poydras is now 3,000 
ft. wide. 


Poydras Crevasse Affects Louisiana Southern 


Physical damage to the Louisiana Southern from the 
artificial break of the levee at Povydras will amount to 
$70,000. However, this road has been carrving on ex 
tensive industrial development plans successfully. These 
resulted in a profit during the last two years after man) 
vears of steady losses. The present situation ruins all 
development work for some years to come and these 
losses will be heavy. The Reparations Committee of New 
Orleans business men raised a fund to cover losses in 
the Poydras district. A bond issue is also planned, but 
the railroad can hardly recover sufficient reparation to pay 
for the losses sustained, both physical and intangible 
The line has been cut into and 10 miles inundated, prob 
ably washed out. All rolling stock and movable equip- 
ment was placed in safety before the blast. 

The Texas & Pacific, Southern Pacific and Missouri 
Pacific have inclines to car ferries in New Orleans. 
heavily cribbed, and no damage or suspension of service 
of car ferries is expected. All lines south of the Red river 
have emergency stocks of material and men ready in case 
Bayou des Glaises levee breaks. The Southern Pacific 


not under water is the only line south of Glaizes levee 
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which would have adequate warning should a_ break 
Occ 

lhe Louisiana Railway & Navigation Company, 


although under water most of the distance between the 
west bank of the Mississippi and Shreveport, due to the 


Red river, is operating freight trains regularly and with 
little delay. No bridges have been lost on this line \p- 
proaches have been raised with crushed rock and sand 
bagged to prevent wave wash. Crushed rock, loose and 


in sacks, has been very effective all through the flood zone 


in holding tfacks and embankments, particularly where 
current is running The Louisiana Railroad, though in 
the flood zone, follows a ridge and is higher than other 
lines. It has suffered no damage to the main line and is 
much used for detouring. 

Texas & Pacific Main Line 


\n inspection trip on the Texas & Pacific main line on 


\lavy 11 trom New Orleans to Alexandria showed levees 


on the west bank of the Mississippi in good condition, 
eing stopped and fenced to prevent wave wash. Every 
r iS De made to save the 1,500-ft. steel bridge 
across the Atchafalaya river at Melville, La. At the 
mie ssing on May 11 water was pouring over thr 
stringers with a very strong current he upstrean 


bridge was weighted down with hundreds of rails 


\pproaches have been flashboarded and sandbagged, 
practic vine the track to the right-of-way. North 
\lelville the rack is flashboarded and sandbagged for 


eig les on the down stream side to hold the track in 
lace ise of the levee breaking, which would put the 
water five to eight teet over the track here. Several 
estles e heavily bulwarked in this vicinity for pro- 
Tec 


Master Boiler Makers Hold 


Eighteenth Annual Convention 


HE eighteenth annual convention of the Master 
Boiler Makers’ Association was held during the 
week of May 3, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
President John F. Raps, general locomotive inspector, 
[Illinois Central, called the first session to order Tuesday 
morning, May 3, with about 900 members, guests and 


the Boiler Makers’ Supplymen’s Associa- 
tion in attendance. The meetings ended Friday, May 
there was an election of officers for the coming 


members of 
6. whe t 


lhe following officers were elected: President, W. J. 
Murphy, Pennsylvania ; first vice-president, L. M. Stew- 


art, C. L.; second vice-president, George B. Usher- 


wood, N. Y. C.; third vice-president, Kearn E. Fogerty, 
C. B. & Q.; fourth vice-president, Franklin T. Litz, 
C. M. & St. P.; fifth vice-president, Henry J. Raps, 


I. ¢ 


Lau 


- secretary, Harry D. Vought, and treasurer, W. H. 
ehridge, Hocking Valley. 


Addresses Each Day 


\n important feature of each day’s session was an ad- 
dress covering some phase of the important work of 
locomotive boiler construction and maintenance. H. T. 
Bentley, general superintendent of motive power, Chi- 
cago & North Western, stressed the necessity for the 
younger members of the industry to fit themselves for 
the responsibilities which will be theirs in the future. 
The future of locomotive advance is dependent on the 
way in which the new blood in_the field is developed. 
\ll those who show aptitude and interest in their work, 
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which is trying at the very best, should be given en- 
couragement and advancement as they become competent 
to handle more important phases of boiler or mechanical 
maintenance 

\t the Wednesday morning meeting, J]. E. Bjorkholm, 
assistant superintendent of motive power, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, discussed the responsibility of super 
vision and the manner in which members of the 
association, by taking advantage of their opportunities 
and by intelligent action in the conduct of their affairs, 
can add to the prestige of the roads for which they work. 
Mr. Bjorkholm characterized the successful boiler fore 
man of today as whose worth is gauged by his 
ability to lead and who must be entirely familiar with all 
details of his department. “He must the 
figures of labor as well as of material. He should know 
the time required to do a certain job, so as to be able 
to plan ahead accurately and schedule his work, thus 
insuring system instead of ‘hit and miss’ methods. He 
must be entirely conversant with all state and federal 
requirements relating to boilers their appurt 


} 


one 


know cost 


and 


nances 


Treats of Boiler Department 


\ number of important features of the boiler depart 
ment wert tioned in an address by George I. Hess, 
superintendent of motive power, Wabash, including the 
increasing use of auxiliaries and the problems of their 
Che conservation of fuel is a matter for the 
boilermaker foreman to be familiar with and also ways 
in which his department can decrease fuel losses. In this 
connection Mr. Hess summed up the matter. “If they 
will see that air is excluded from the smokebox ; that 
flues, particularly superheater flues, are kept tight and 
clean, and that the grates are in good condition, it will 
result in the saving of fuel.” In preventing forest fires, 
the boiler maker has an important part to play by mak 
ing all front end settings, draft plates and the like tight 
in order to keep the sparks in the front end. 


me! 


design. 


Boiler pitting and corrosion was the subject of the 
discussion at the meeting Wednesday, May 4 F. N. 
Speller, metallurgical engineer of the National Tube 
Company, addressed the meeting, and D. A. Steel, 
Railway Age, read a paper on Water Treatment— 
rosion and Pitting, prepared by C. R. Knowles, super- 
intendent water service, Illinois Central. Lantern slides 
were used to illustrate this paper. Among the service 
engineers who took part in the discussion of the subject 
of pitting and corrosion were R. C. Bardwell, C. & O., 


. Coughlan, C. & N. W. 


OT- 


and R. i 
For Standard Welding Practice 


Recommendations for proposed standard welding 
practice as applied to locomotive boilers were submitted 
by the association during the past vear to the Welding 
Committee of the American Railway Association, Me 
chanical Division. No further action is to be taken 
by the Master Boiler Makers’ Association on the sub- 
ject of fusion welding until the A.R.A. has formulated 
rules governing its The association committee, 
however. is to be continued to assist the A.R.A. com 
mittee on the subject in any possible way 


use. 


A special committee on Compiling Standard Names 
for Various Parts of Locomotive Boilers submitted the 
proposal to adopt the definitions contained in the Loco- 
motive Cyclopedia, which proposal was adopted by the 
convention. 

\bout sixty companies, members of the Master Boiler 
Makers’ Supply Men’s Association, held an interesting 








ve exhibit of boiler shop tools and equip- 
ment for the benefit of the the Boiler 
Makers’ Association 


members of 


Hearings on C. & O. 


Merger Plan Begun 


Wasuincton, D. ( 
\RINGS on the application of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio for authority Interstate Com 
mmusson tor the acquisition of control 
t the Erie and Pere Marquette by stock purchase and 
$59. 502.400 « 


from the 


yf additional common stock 


{ li¢ 
were begun betore C. D. Mahafhe of the commission’s 
ince on May If 
\ e cast the application of the Nickel Plate 
f the C. & O., Erie and Pere Mar 
iette, which was rejected by the commission last vear, 
resent application is being opposed by a committee 
kholders of the Chesapeake & Ohio, who 
vere represet it the hearing by Henry W. Ander 
homas B. Gay Intervening petitions were 
é a mber of short line railroads, repre 
sented | \Mloultrie Hitt, the Prattsburg, the Arcade & 
Betsey River, the Mt. Jewett, Kinzua & Riterville, the 
Chicago, Attica & Southern and the New York & Penn 
sylvania, and also by the Detroit & Mackinac, the big 
Sandv & Kentucky River and the Middletown & Union- 
vill [he applicant was represented by Herbert Fitz- 
(;. H. Gardiner, F. H. Ginn, C. C. McChord 
and R. G. Curry 


)f the hearing was devoted to the filing 
f statistical and accounting exhibits containing the basic 


data regarding the three roads and on cross-examuination 

the witnesses Mr. Anderson used tactics similar to 
those which resulted in dragging the hearings in the 
Nic Plate case over a period of eight or nine months, 


by calli for the presentation of voluminous documents 


eferred to by the witnesses, often in original form, and 
sting on cross-examining witnesses on matters 

le their departments. Mr. Anderson also persists 

the German form of pronunciation of the name 

Van Sweringen, as distinguished from the way in which 
Q) Van Sweringen himself pronounced it when he 
was on the stand. Mr. Anderson, however, postponed 


ss-examination for a further examimation 


e numerous exhibits filed 
ett. secretary and treasurer ot the ( “x W)., 
resented extracts from the minutes of directors meet 
lar records and Mr. Anderson asked him 
| copies E. M. Thomas, comptroller 
e ( F. D. Hodgson, comptroller of the 
\ |. K. Thompson, assistant comptroller 
C. S. Sikes, vice-president and comp 
e Pere Marquette. presented and described 
<hibits. and I. L. Pyle, assistant chief en- 
‘ { & ©.. put in to the record a detailed 
, } hysical properties of the three roads 
\\ issistant to the vice-president in charge 
ffic & O., testified as to traffic aspects of 
reer. outlining the routes by which 
ff ; kinds moves and emphasizing the need 
ot. aa for additional friendly outlets tor its 
eX fic. particularly coal. Mr. Anderson asked 
( ¢ the traffic is not controlled by the 
‘ shippet Mr. Hull replied that the shipper routes traffic 
4 bv the consignee and that the influence of 
the f the Erie and Pere Marquette ought 
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the movement of tonnage in a that 
would give a long haul to the system lines. 

When Mr. Anderson asked if a stock interest in the 
Erie would be sufficient to justify routing traffic to Chi- 
cago via Marion, O., and the Erie instead of by the 
C. & O.’s own line to Chicago, Mr. Hull replied that it 
would be, because the Chicago division is not adequate 
for heavy traffic. 

W. J. Harahan, president of the C. & O.., testified 
on May 11 regarding the history of the adoption of the 
present plan and the advantages he said would result 
from it. Following the commission's denial of the Nickel 
Plate plan, he said, there was a reorganization of the 
C. & O. board on March 17, 1926, at which two mem 
bers of the committee representing the minority were 
elected and the representatives of the Nickel Plate com 
pany resigned. <A special committee was then appointed 
to consider the situation and on June 25 it reported that 
the 
was advisable, 


to increase wav 


it was unanimously agreed that the unification of 
involved in the Nickel Plate plan 
ut as the committee had failed to agree upon the ratios 
ot exchange for the stock of the the 


respective fr ads 


prior plan was entirely abandoned and the plan by which 
the C. & O. was to acquire stocks of the Erie and Pere 
Marquette was adopted as an alternative. mn cross- 


examination Mr. Anderson brought out that the directors 
elected to succeed the Nickel Plate representatives were 
suggested by O. P. Van Sweringen 

\fter explaining the cost to the C. & O. of the Erie 
and Pere Marquette stock purchased or proposed to be 
acquired, Mr. Harahan gave an estimate of the net in- 
come of the Erie for the next five vears amounting to 
$8.20 per share on its common stock, which would be 22 
per cent on the cost of that stock to the C. & O., and he 
estimated that the Pere Marquette would earn $14.47. 

Mr. Harahan said that the proposed control, as an 
intermediate step toward unification of the three prop- 
erties, would be in the public interest because it would 
enable the roads to compete with the Baltimore & Ohio, 
New York Central and Pennsylvania systems and 
geographically the proposed system would form a close 
counterpart of those systems. The use of the Erie from 
Marion to Chicago, he said, would form the best physical 
route for the movement of from the southern 
bituminous fields, and whereas to improve the Chicago 
division of the C. & O., with better grades, etc., would 
cost $34,000,000, control of the Erie could be bought for 
about $42,000,000 and afford a return on the investment 
directly. He emphasized the statement that the Erie and 
Pere Marquette, originating little coal themselves. would 
broaden the markets for the coal produced on the C. & ©., 
ind he said that the Erie line from Marion to Chicago 
could handle a 100 per cent increase in trafhe. The Pere 
Marquette, he said, dovetails into the C. & O.-Hocking 
Valley system as a logical extension of their lines and 
would perform the same function for the C. & O., as the 
Michigan the New York Central and Penn- 
sylvania systems do for those systems. 

Discussing the short line question, Mr. Harahan said 
that the C. & O. had followed a liberal policy in that 
respect, as indicated by its recent acquisition of 14 con- 
necting short lines and its pending application before the 
commission for another. He said it is difficult to estab- 
lish a definite policy, because of the different conditions, 
but that it is willing to consider the acquisition of each 
individual short line in its territory if it deems it advis- 
ible for it to do so and is willing to leave to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the determination as to 
which should be kept in operation and which it should 
value to be determined by arbitration in 


coal 


lines of 


acquire, the 
event of failure to agree. 








Fuel Association Holds Usua 


Constructive Meeting 


Annual convention at Chicago addressed by Carl R. Gray 
and other nationally-known speakers 


International Railw I une ssociatio1 
which is growing each year in numbers and in 
: lence on railroad operating efficiency, pat 
ticularly with respect to the purchase, storage and use of 


its usual constructive 
vel the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
10 to 13. 1m lusive \t this, the 
President I: 3 
tests f the At hison, ‘ opeka & Santa Fe 
the opentl 


know! Spe ikers 


railway fuel, held 
May 


nineteenth meeting of 


annual co1 tion at 
the association. 
presided, and 
was addressed by three nationally- 


Carl R. (arav, 


session 


including 


the | facihc System; George Otis Smith, director 
of the United States Geological Survey, and Dr. H. 
Fost secretary of the American Institute of Min 
ing and Metallurgical Engineers 


of the convention other addresses 
ide by T. H. Williams, assistant general manager, 
Pacific; N. B. Ballantine, assistant to the presi 
dent of the Seaboard Air Line; L. K. Sillcox, general 
| motive power, of the Chicago, Mil 
Paul; E. E. Regan, general superintendent 
York, New Haven & Hartford; H. S. Rauch, 
superintendent of motive power, New York 
Central; C. F. Richardson, director of the National Coal 
Association; A. E. Warren, general manager, Canadian 
National; C. B. Page, manager, Steammotors Company, 
and F. S. Wilcoxen, president, International Railway 
Iymen’s Association. 
reports were read 


During the course 


ther: 


of the New 
civisio1 


discussed 


irteen committee and 
in detail 

The grand ballroom of the Hotel Sherman was taxed 
toc pacity at the initial session. In opening the conven- 
tion, President Chapman called attention to the fact that 
the International Railway Fuel Association comprises 
within its membership representatives from nearly all 
ranks and departments of the steam railroads and em- 
phasized the desirability of this feature since the conser 
of fuel depends upon the whole railway organiza- 
than upon any individual group of men. The 


vation 
tion rathe 


and inspirational 


Chapman, engineer of 


pre sident of 


which can be used with least over-all cost, taking 
consideration length of haul, with the least loss of 
time in turning terminals, 
cured, everv item bearing on the ultimate cost of fuel to 
railwavs, being carefully analyzed 
Mr. Chapman briefly reviewed the various im 
locomotive 


locomotives at should be s« 


before contracts 


factors in the economical use of fuel 
and also pointed out that fuel, burned in 

motive service and representing from 10 to 14 per cent 
ot the total fuel bill, pre sents probably the ereatest prob 
lem which faces a fuel conservation program inasmuch as 
this fuel is used in so many small units difficult to super 
vise thoroughly 

Under the title, “What Price Distance,” 

Smith, director of the United States Geological Survey, 
that the conquest of distance is the big task set be 
railroad men, the number of ton-miles produced 
annually being the real measure of national prosperity 
He said that the only way to conquer distance is to reduce 
the number of miles or cheapen the miles and that in the 
latter alternative rests the real opportunity of the Inter 
national Railway Fuel Association through its influence 
and wide representation among railroad men. 

Dr. H. Foster Bain, secretary of the American Insti 
tute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, pointed out 
that 30 per cent of the bituminous coal and 5 per cent of 
the anthracite coal mined in the United States is used by 
the railroads and that 52.7 per cent of the freight handled 
comes directly from mines. The community of interest 
between the railways and the coal mines as the source of 
railway fuel is, therefore, apparent. There is also a 
community of interest between the railroads and the 
whole mining industry as the source of most of the rail- 
way freight traffic. Mr. Bain said that railway depend- 
ence upon the mining industry in these two particulars is 
apparently a permanent one and that every effort should 
be made to stimulate research in the production of larger 
amounts of minerals from low-grade ores at a stable or, 


other than loco 


tis 


George | 


Said 


tore 


if possible, decreasing cost. 


Address by Carl R. Gray 


In his address, Mr. Gray pointed out that previous to 
the passage of the Transportation Act of 1920, few men 
even among railroad men themselves had visioned a de 
pendable, efficient national system of transportation as 
required by the new law. Railroad men were individual- 
loval to their respective properties, but with littl 
than an academic interest in the difficulties of 
others. It has now been shown that one railroad cannot 
fall down in Maine without adversely affecting a railroad 
in California. 

Concerning this changed attitude, Mr. Gray said, “As 
that conception grew on the part of the railroads, they 
an effective system of co-operation, one which 


ists. O”*V 


more 


began 
grew to such an extent that it was fair to say that over 
14, million freight cars in this country became a common 


possession, moved to meet the tfecessities of a situation 
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wherever or upon whatever line it might be. One of the 
most striking examples of this occurred last summer 


] 


One of the best and most efficiently managed railroads 
f the Southwest, a heavy wheat with a full 
knowledge that there was a large wheat crop in Kansas 
had assembled on its line more cars than would ordinarily 
be expected to take care of the movement of that crop 
[welve thousand cars were parked on that line in the 
state of Kansas in anticipation of this crop. A 
levice had come into use on farms, a combined 
and thresher, so that instead of going into the shocks, 
then into the stacks, and then through the separator, the 
wheat was threshed as it was cut, and hauled directly to 
the railroad station. This resulted in the dissipation of 


Carrier, 


new 


reaper 


these 12,000 cars almost immediately and there was a car 
shortage. In 


the old davs that would have been a con 








r 4 run 
_ > CsSoOr Vika ) eT nes 
the trait r the run fron 


] » th ‘ 


e trains for t 
f 148 miles 

1s Way prior to the time we 
through between An 
for five sets of locomotives 


Los 


viding 


ges at intermediate terminals 


in 
10 Mountain 
discounted cutting 
at these district and 
Later, as more of the mountain type 
1, we filled the pool with a complete 


laced in 


and 


all of 


we | service 


through 
trains 


compet I | this class of 


power 
running 10 passenger trains per day, 


hve nm ¢ | lirection between Los and El 


\ngeles 
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rT 


loll: 


Lie 


Vhis means that « 


int has been changed f 


sevel ind e1 irs 


In that amotl rom a trozen into an 


entirely liquid condition available for use in other chan 
nels. In my judgment, this is one of the reasons why 
credit has been so easy during the last half of the vear.”’ 


In 


' 1 
nas peen 


this ( Mr 


compiling statistics about the an 


mnection (aTray co 


ntint 


released through efficient railroad service, wrote me the 
itther day and said: ‘I dare not think what w happen 
now that we have adjusted ourselves to these nditions 
if the railroads should fall down [ wrote him that he 
need not lose any sleep over this question because the 
railroads have found their feet and are operating to 
gether, and that he need have no doubt as e eft 
ciency of railroad transportation in the futur: 
Mr. Gray called attention to the chang‘ ttitude of 
the public as reflected in the press due to the publicity 
iven to railroad difficulties and accomplishments which 
is also reflected in a more sympathetic and considerate 
ittitude on the part of administrative and regulatory 
bodies. He paid a tribute to the Shippers’ Regional Ad 
sory Boards and closed his remarks bv referring to the 
striking accomplishment of railroad men of all ranks in 
reducing the unit fuel consumptior shown by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, from 197 lb. per 1000 
ross ton-miles in 1920 to 155 Ib. in 192¢ eduction of 
1 per cent, this saving being paralleled by | rtionate 
§ es In passenger service 
Locomotive Runs 
Williams 
I I Angeles Cal 
Paso, and have 25 mountain type engines assigned to 
he through service his is sufficient to take care of 
relief work and to provide for shoppi 
rora iong time we ran these engines without the pro 
ection of having an engine of this tvpe at intermediate 
terminals t protect in case of engine tailure, but re 


cent 


we established the practice of changing one engine 

ut at Tucson, Ariz., and one at Yuma, Arizona, on one 

westbound passenger train each day; this give us an 
engine at these two points for protection in case of en 
gine failure and to equalize the mileage made by the 


total engines employed in the pool. 
lo handle the 10 trains per day under thi 


t operation of changing engines at district and division 
terminals, it would require 50 locomotives, while under 
our plan of running the engine through it requires 25 
locomotives 

Since January, 1924, the date we starte run the 
ngine through, we have constructed a new main line in 
\rizona from Wellton to Picacho, via Phoenix, which 


’ } 


added 44 miles to the run to El Paso and gives 
double track line between Wellton and Picacho 

We have also acquired the El Paso & Southwestern 
uilroad running f Tucson to El Pasé 


has us a 


R: trom viving us 


a double track line between these two points and in- 
creasing our mileage via this route 29 miles in the total 


between El Paso and Los Angeles 
the construction of the new line through Phoenix, 
the acquisition of the El Paso & Southwestern, and the 
scheduling of our trains over these new routes, we have 
increased the run of the Mountain type engines from 815 
miles to 843 miles, 858 miles and 888 miles. 
These engines after the run of 888 miles 


distance 
By 


have an 


Los 


average layover at El Paso of 14'™ hours and at 
Angeles, 26 hours. 
shops. 

These Mountain type engines, in the run of 888 miles, 


At both points we have modern 








e fuel at four points en route, but the tender has sut- 
cient fuel capacity to take oil only twice en route. The 
reason for taking fuel four times is to save the long 
haul of oil to distant points from the oil fields. These 


west run being 
\riz 


engines make long runs for water, the lot 
160 miles from Aqua, Ariz., to 

We now come to the question ot 
runs, which is the subject on 


Picacho, 
economies in long 
locomotive which I was 
nvited to address you 

of the locomotives 


if 


First let us show what has become 


rmerly .employed, particularly the excess number « 


comotives required to perform the service when they 
were working on short runs lhe Mikado engines are 
hauling heavy freight trains on our Salt Lake and Rio 
(;srande divisions The ten-wheelers are hauling 100 
( treight trains n the Stockton, San J aqui and 
er valley divisions [he Pacihfe and Atlantic type 
( 71nes have been re issigned o valley territory where 
est fitted for the needs of our business 
Six months after we started to run our engines 
t ugh over this S15 mule territory, we took it round 
se Io! s at the termediate { inals to the extent 
savil s $8.000 per month. or $96,000 per veat It 
es no stretch of imaginatio1 know that equires 
OW tO move engines t i 1OuS¢ ) and 
vater columns, and put them ss the rntable 
to the roundhous« We have saves such 
use attention and handling eS¢ te late 
In engin use tuel, prior t e time we started to 
in the engines through, we « sumed 66 barrels of oil 
é iv, which at the price we were then paving oil 
inted to a saving of $2,692 per month 
cures—S$32,000 per year 
We have made a substantial sa - in cost p CO 
motive mile for classified repairs The 1 f 40 
engines emploved betore we start the ong itocomo 
e runs eraged 76,943 miles per engine betwee 
: ping periods for classified repairs. Last vear the 
f 25 Mountain type engines now running through 
e an average of 116,827 miles per engine between 
S ] a periods for classified repairs, an increas« of 
; er cent Some of these engines e making ove 
14,000 miles per month 
The cost per locomotive mile for classified repairs 
the pool of engines employed the service before 


tarted to run the engines through was 9.203 cents, 


we S ~ 
ind after running the engines through with new type 
f engine assigned, the cost was reduced to 7.71 cents 
locomotive mile, a decrease of 16 per cent Chis 
decrease is due in part to less abuse of the Mountain 
tvpe engine on account of their adaptability to work 
required over this territory as compared with former 
tvpe ¢ 


1f locomotive used. 


he greatest factor of decreased cost per locomotive 
mile for classified repairs in my judgment is the saving 


We now cool the engine down 
our times 


il of the boiler 
once where we formerly cooled the engine f 


of the met 


engines wt 


In capital investment in this one pool of 

saved $571,045 and with interest at 6 per cent and 

lepreciation 4% per cent, this gives us an annual sav- 
ing of $59,960 per year. 


ive 


[Further proceedings of the convention wl pub- 

ted in next week's issue —Ep! TOR. | 

NuMBER PL Lates on the front end§ of 51 locomotives on th 
Eastern Region of the Pennsylvania, in the shape of a key 
stone, the railroad emblem, have replaced the circular style 





formerly employed 
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Supply Officers Ready 


in the Red Lacquer room of the new Palmer | 


cag 


veneral storekeeper, Southern 


J 


\\ 


*q) 


REPARATIONS are now practically 
1 the annual meeting of Division VI. Purchase 


I 


daiiti 


on 
man D 


waukes 


For Annual Meeting 


Ss 


held this. ve 
louse, ( 


] 


which will be 


stores, 


‘ 


May 24, 25 and 26, under the direction of ( 


C. Curtis, chief purchasing officer, Chicago, Mil 


\ 


AA st 


\ 


Pacific, Coast 


Paul: Vice-chairman S. Mckelhg 


omple 


] 


\dvai ce bulletins contain 


committee reports and special papers are being issued 
ddresses by an unusual number of prominent speak« 
have heen scheduled The prov F glen 5 
la ed 1 progTam oO tne me C 
lows 
( Pj 
‘ . Mav 24 27 
: . C 
Vi c 
1 
Me 
AK s \ \\ ter | ‘ t t é 
{ Ww } 
Ad ss y W Besle t vice { t \ 
i Ass r 
(1) » < ) 
enort ( ‘ 
Re | lang 
, ’ , , | ter 
_ « t t 
\ Fr ~ 
I ri 1 \ t ] 
{ SI Ma facturing 
Cs Ml 
Report — Ma j S 
ements 
Ad ress San | » Dur 1i¢ cn 
"arm 1 fest M d Ed ating ng De i 
ue Mate ils and Supplies Its P I 
ars _ \ den. ¢ ling s " 
Southe Pacific, Texas d | si 5 
eport Piling 1 Method cing } 
Agent’s Office 
\ j 
Wednesday, May 25, 1927 
Mor Si . 
. 
Re ng of vinning papers ntes \ 
ndlir 
R t P sions for Uniform Observance ( 
Balance Sheet A nt 716 Mate al im Me sa 
Recommendations Governing Charges to Material Stor 
} xpens« Pa 9 ph 16 Spe a] struct se OO 
1! Expet ses 1; 
Paper on Line Stocks by K. P. Anders or 
supervisor, Pent ( 
Report on ( rying Cost Material and Supplies 
nee 
Address (speaker to be announced later ) } 
\FTERNOON SESSIOD 
Paper on Reasons Why the Division of Purchases an 
Stores Should Control All Unapplied Material, by H. ( 
Pearce, director of purchases and stores, C. & j 
Re port o1 Recovery, Repairs and Reclamatior Di 
carded Material Classihcation, Handling and Salk 
Scrap : : 
Rep rt on Motorized and Unified Delive f Material 
Report on Standardization and Simplificatior f Store 
Stock and Disposition of Material Reaching Obsoles 
cence . 
Report on Stores Department Safety Practice j 


11T 
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1)? ( 
per ere 


wot n 
slo! ( 





lents 


issues 


May 14, 1927 


in orderly procedure before the commis- 


joined.” 
Address of William J. Dean 
I. De Nichols, 


in, president ot ul 
St. Paul, Minn., presided over the group meet 
which there was a series of ninute talks on 


five-1 





' New [Trends in Transportation,” by William L. Clause 
hairman ot the board of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
’ ‘ \ - * + | | wre ] 
Compat \. J. Brousseau, president, Mack Trucks 
+ r " 
inc., and George D. Ogden, traffic manager of the Penn 
| 
) svivat Mr. Dean also addressed the gen meeting 
{ MM: 5 on “What's Ahead for Transportation an 
00 ~Communication,” saying in part 
‘ ; ; } | . " 
~ itiol ( trie rairoads was I | te 
p Marcl 1920, there has beer I I i most 
4 pter I perlormance 
: ] ‘ Privat ment during +i f 
‘ > ‘Ting lL S I Va inageme during the pas vi 
\ ; 
Annua e€ tar. tel ee ee cn 
. , ’ iracles of performance when given freedom of 
‘ so » ™ > ‘ * ; a 
Chamber ot Commerce a oe , 
locomotives, trackage. or termimal tf ties. have 
‘ » ( t stantially during this five-year per but the 
; | , ct c terms oO! ton-mules i cre suci 
‘ to have changed t aot f 
tT? eT ‘ 
( e4 c t enabled the handlin I t t 
‘ ‘ . | | . ( ‘ , 
é e, € ct na ‘ better served é t mpt 
‘ ence eorit the le, making a marked redu é | 
: good will toward the eate 
‘ ~ ( } 
is if \ £ p iblic interest am ! i ve 
, ( . micatiol Sex 
, , 
( é nited States ) , , , 
‘ , : I it I gement has demonstrated beyond a1 juestior 4 
, é é ction with th pac w conditions and problems wit ! 
( é b was referred courage, and to render a maximui t 
¢ ‘ | | rect Ss wil . . 
- ST! - Cs) ~ ~ . 
/ Railroad Financing with Stocks 
wing ant nce y statute the | 7 
' , ) ast fin years the railroads have invested each 
e to ee reculated Congress 4 I ve i th i i 
t $850,000,000 of new money for improvements It 
e col ission the exercise O 1 that in the coming years capital must b 1 
} stand ta jual or greater rate if these great arteri f « 
meetit his res mn to meet the ever expanding demands of traffx Is t new 
lutiot noney to be supplied mainly by continued issues of bonds as in 
' 1 res tik . ‘ ‘ 
, 1 the past or will the credit of the railways be restor sufficiently 
; 1 \ssn 1 n SI ‘ , ' ' 
: Dus SS alts to enable them t nance improvements by issues of stock This 
‘ t the meet \lba B i serious problem, tor without a sound and stable financial 
hat il L ie lat cr t will be ill prepared to meet al idverse conditions 
which w sdonted. aftet e pul ‘ e demands attention to t ‘ ture problems 
| P., merly presi lways—it calls for a sound and liberal policy of regula 
| 5s fi > . } > ‘ " 
, iffording full opportunity for initiative fon ugement, 
iT? | , . * 3 ' 
; at e program of permissible consolidation with 
ws per reg for the public interest, continued im ement of 
must be safe ta pme taking advantage of the offerings of modert 
; of the cor ‘ ul ry measure of efhciency and econon yperation 
her ngs equal minees should In marke ntrast to the progress of the railroads is th 
, , ecent f our merchant marine with the continual diff 
: ate . f n government ownership and with its enormous 
5 t t1es I ssion. Repre x] m] 1 w the taxpayers Losses in Fleet Corpora 
; ‘ eo1ons or states tior peratic e aggregated $233.000.000 since 1921 without 
Com sioners should come t ncluding int t or depreciation. Some progress has been made 
, ' ' this p the transfer to private ownership of certain 
s except national we . " " 
: s es Recently, however. active efforts in this 
perso a representative ect ha een discontinued and proposals are even being 
s commissioners put torward to have the government embark upon a further 
es ; uct and healt] { ul ner nt ship constructior These are indications 
‘ ea in uns policy against which we protest We strongly 
cate th uintenance under the American flag of the ship 
’ MICS ’ rs . . . 
S comm ‘ ping services which are of such great value to the expansion of 
; 1. ] , - ’ ; ; 
stments pending or like r foreign commerce. but we believe this should be done not 
from attempts to exert by exter g perpetuating government ownership and opera- 
tion but | measures which will establish our merchant fleet 
} ' 
tne commissio ir commis - : . 
. or 1 soul permanent basis of private wnership 
' nees senators should Ww! ; : 
, , Great as been the progress in transportation in the past 
+ , ynertet omnttit “ 
‘ ‘ Rs wu Ins S easy t ( ceive of even greater acc mplishments in the 
se | ons | which sena é But touched as they are in many different ways by the 
ere he ( ned fluence f governmental authority their further progress is 
hechale the economic the peculiarly dependent upon a sound policy those in power. So 
. ed S l Oni “- . . . 
14 , j t well that all who have the public interest at heart should 
non? fica ¢ withou 1) } , 
2 : = guat that the conditions which have made possible thx 
, , ’ ‘ ‘ ’ 
\ controversies USINess a great advances in the past shall be preserved so that the bright 
ermit rate pr ples to evolve’ promise which they hold for the future may be realized 




















Ability to Pay Stressed by Carriers 
in Western Wage Hearing 


Presidents testify earnings will not bear increases and work- 


ing hours have been shortened 


HI bility of an employer to pay a wage 1s 
something to be considered when passing upon 


the question of what that wage shall be, accord- 


ing to the testimony of the carriers at the hearings at 
Chicago before a board of arbitration on the application 

the Order of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
100d of Railroad Trainmen for increases in pay of $1 
per dav in western territory The hearing before the 
arbitration board was started on April 27 with the tes 


the employees who based their demands on 
increased productivity and responsibility. (Railway Age, 
May 7, 1927, page 1395.) The carriers’ witnesses who 
took the stand on May 9 when the employees rested their 

that the earnings of the western roads are 
unable to bear the increases and that the increased pro 
argued by the employees has inured to their 


Cant showed 


ductivity 


he en 
Employees Conclude Testimony 
Before the carriers took the stand, representatives of 
he employees presented extended testimony giving un- 


favorable comparisons between their wages and those of 
skilled labor in other industries and showing the effect 
)f increased productivity in retarding promotion of the 
men in the service. B. C. McDonald, a train baggage- 
man on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, testified 
handles from 126 to 270 sacks of United States 
mail and parcel post and 400 to 800 cans of cream per 
trip. L. B. Truax, a brakeman on the Chicago, Rock 
[sland & Pacific, said that he was employed as a brake- 
man on November 17, 1906, promoted to a conductor on 
March 11, 1912, was used on the conductors’ extra board 


for a period of one month in 1913, and was not again 
assigned to the extra board of conductors until the sum- 


mer of 1925, at which time he served as an extra con- 
ductor for a period of two months. He was again as- 
signed to the conductors’ extra board for a period of 
three months in the summer of 1926. Another man, he 
added, was employed as a brakeman on November 24, 
1906, but was not promoted to a conductor until April 
1, 1918, and was not used on the conductors’ extra board 
until June, 1926, when he worked as a conductor for a 
period of about 30 days. 


During the direct examination of P. F. Reidy, general 


chairman of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen on 





1445 


the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, who was testifying on 
statements made by other employees as to the compen 
sation they received, Mr. Scandrett called attention to 


the position in which the carriers were placed as the wit 
ness could not be cross-examined on these facts. The 
chairman suggested that the carriers check the statements 
from the but Mr. Scandrett replied 
that this would require the calling of a witness by the 
Mr. Doak called attention to the fact that the 
employees have no access to the records of the carriers 
and a strenuous objection had been made by the confe1 
ence committee for the carriers when the employees at 
tempted to secure data from the company’s files. He 
said he would desist if called upon to do so but would 


carriers recor ls. 


Carriers. 


file the same objection to statements made by any rep- 
resentatives of the carriers because they have no pet 
sonal information Mr. Scandrett’s remarks were 


an objection and the examination continued 

J. H. Wilger, a freight brakeman on the Great North- 
| that he entered the employ of that company 
on August 23, 1916, worked extra 1% years before he 
was entitled to a regular job, held the latter six vears 
and was then reduced to the extra board. In 1924 he 
was on the extra board one month and fifteen days and 
was cut off the board entirely for a period of 30 days 
He worked regularly for nine months and fifteen davs 
1924 and eight months and six davs in 1925. In the 
latter year he was on the extra board two months and 
ten days and was cut off the board entirely for one month 
and fifteen days In 1926 he worked regularly six 
months and five days and worked extra five months and 
twenty-five days. He said there are 20 men ahead of 
him and it will be approximately 12 years before he is 
promoted, at which time he will have been a brakeman 
for 22 years. The youngest conductor on 
holding a regular position has 18 years’ 


ern, testifies 


his division 
seniority 


Rates of Pay Compared with Those of Industries 


C. H. Smith, chairman of the general committee for 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen of the Texas & 
Pacific, presented statistical data taken from the reports 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor, the purpose of which was to show 
that the wages of conductors and trainmen are low as 


compared with the general wage levels. Mr. Smith 
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Table Il—Daily Standard Rate Increase Since 1913 
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Conductors 
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and brakemen 
the 
class of employees in 


lable I. 


Trainmen Per Day 


i\ or conductors 
il freight 
Same 


western 


service in 


and 
or 100 Miles 


gnt ireig 


Table I1I1—Wages of Industrial Trades Per Day 
it through freight conductors have 
> lav, or per 100 miles, local freight 
+ le through freight brakemen $4.04 
, ( , emen $4.07 less than the average 
building trades between 1913 and 
r ht conductors have received $3.59, 
rs $3.71, through freight brakemen 
$3.5] brakemen $3.54 less in increases 
\ 192 han the iverag’ ncreases the 
eceived dut this perio If 
hes« ceedings were granted 
conductors would be $2.94, loca 
s $3.18, through freight brakemen 
} eight brakemen $3.07 behind in in- 
with the increases granted the average 
s between 1913 and 1926 lf the 
‘ | through freight conductors and 
il freight conductors and brakemen 
c dvance in the building trades, 
tors would have to be increased 
S? 4 mductors $2.65, through freight 
$2.51 lo« freight brakemen $2.54 more 

increases per day 
Operating Statistics Given by Employees 

= stician for the Order of Railway 
( data on operating results which 
‘ Se efficiency resulted in decreased 
\ e number of locomotives in the west 





500 between 1922 and 1927, the 


May 14, 1927 


increased 700,000, the aded and 


185 


freight train miles 
empty cat 
ton-miles including locomotives and tenders increased 8 
billion between 1921 and 1927. The net to reve- 
nue and non-revenue, in the 
3,000 million between 1921 and 
carried increased 10 million and the revenue tons carried 
one mile increased 2,600 million. 

From 1923 to 1927 there has been a decrease of SOO 
conductors in the western region Phe vertime de- 
creased $180,000 and the total compensation, $250,000 
same period. The average number of 


miles increased million, while the gross 


miles, 
western region increased 
1927, the revenue tons 


during the miles 


made each conductor was 2,271 in Januarv, 1926, 
ind 2,213 in 1927. For the month of April, 1924, the 
iverage conipensation received by treight nductors was 
. | > > 


April, 1925, $227 and in April, 1926, $230 


Charles Donnelly Testifies 
+} ‘ ’ ) ‘ 


Donnelly, president of the Northet cific. 
testified on Monday that the granting of the increas 


( harles 


demanded would cost his road approximatel $500,001 
per veal T the se classes of emplovees alon while other 
classes of employees are demanding increas« prox 
iting $2,750,000 The granting of t st ncreases 
would deplete seriously a return already totally made 
uate he net railway operating imcom« the 
inv in 1926, he said, was $24,213,700 and represented 
a return of 4.05 per cent on an investment of $597,754, 
756, the best result for any year since the wat Accord 
or the tentative report of the Inters e Commerce 
Commission, the value of those properties on June 3 


1917, was $415,255,915, which the company thinks much 
which it 
used and to it added the amount expended for additions 


has protested. It is figure 1s 


ind betterments between 1917 and December 31, 192 
the net return earned amounted to but 4.77 p 
192 net railway operating income 1926, the 
best vear since the war, fell short by more than five 
lion dollars of producing the returt f 534 per cent 
n this value 
e net railway operating income for the Northern Paci 
t rst three months of 1927,” | ntinu s about 
$1 0f 00 less than it was for the same period in 192 While at 
resent time the outlook for good crops is favorablk 
t expect that our gross revenues for the year 1927 will 
exceed indes hey equal, the gross revenues of 192¢ On 
the other hand, we estimate that « penses and taxes will exceed 
those f 1926, and that our net railway operating income in 
1927 will tall below that of 1926, on the basis evel t the presel t 
Wane scale 
Like other western railroads we have expended e past 
ew years large sums of money in the installation of devices 
whose ect t reduce the hazards t empl ent and } 
maintaining our plan of group insurance and pensions and 
kindred benefits to employees we expend annually more than 
S500 000 
“In recognition of the diminished value of the dollar, these 
employees are now receiving in wages $1.60 for every dollar 


which they received in 1917, while the owners of the property 
must be content to receive only 71 cents for every dollar which 
ey received in 1917. The owners of Northern Pacific 
as well as the owners of any and better than the 
owners of most of the railroad mileage of the northwest.” 
Mr. Donnelly also testified, that in 1916 this road had 
a total of 28,899 employees and that the payroll amounted 
to $28,204,000, while the employees receiving that com 
pensation produced a total of 8,753,000,000 revenue ton- 
miles. In 1917 the number of employees had increased 
to 31,887, the payroll to $35,877,000, and the ton-miles 
to 10,000,000,000. In 1918 the number of emplovees in- 
32,203, the payroll to $49,000,000, and the 
1919 the numbet of 


the 


ir laring 


creased to 


ton-miles to 10,730,000,000. In 


emplovees increased to 33,649, the payroll to $52,000,- 
O00 and the ton-miles dropped to 8&.639.000.000. In 


953 employees, the payroll was $66,- 


I 
35 


1920 there were ; 





1.0 n-miles totaled 9,061 ,000,000 In 
1921 the number of employees was 28,000, the payroll 
$50,000,000 and the ton-miles 6,229,000,000. 

In 1916 the 2,175 employees in the freight 
service including the employees concerned in these pro 
and firemen, each produced 8, 
while in 1917, 2,766 employees 
each produced 7,359,000 gross ton-miles. In 1918 there 
were 2,811 employees and 7,412,000 gross ton-miles; in 
1919, 2,570 employees and 6,821,000 gross ton-miles and 


OCO.000 and the t 


train 


ceedings, the enginemen 
630,000 gross ton-mils 


in 1920, 2,587 employees and 7.027.000 gross ton-miles. 


In 1921 the average gross ton-miles per employee was 





6.542.000: in 1922, 6,952,000; in 1923, 7,382,000; in 
oy 8 - a 
1924. 7.724.000: in 1925, 8,264,000: and in 1926, 8,439,- 
000 which is nearly as much as the amount in 1916. 
th crease in the eastern and southern territ 
i reasol r 1ut! zing the alk wance here he abilit 
in employe pa 1 wage is certal mething to be 
S ré whe the juest it what that wag 
| he VV it mes tac re col S wl cn 
Ww i riculturs ts present conditiot 
lines the practi impossibility t bh 
g@ reierl a re by reases in the ite appl 
v i ( tu train shoul he et 1 he i 
ive creases ft railt ad empl et s Id he ¢ ed 
HF \ 1 whetl cvcle houl R 
\ Ll wances ese imcreases tl S classes t en 
. S¢ compensa 1 alread) st ls the igl vi 
sures the reases mhor ed PA 
\t this point Mr. Sheppar: tested, stating that in 
e eastern arbitration proceedings the « iers made no 
Ssue is their ability to pa\ He aisO ask¢ tha 1S 
entire proceeding be set aside should either side want to 
} ] . rand ] 
ntest the award which the board may hand down. 
Mr. Doak said that neither the question of freight rates 
he question of ability or imabuilit ot a carrier to 
pav is before the board, 
Mr. Scandrett interposed, saying that the conductors 
and trainmen are pressing this demand on increased pro- 


luctivitvy measured in the weight of the trains, the ton 


e per train mile and in the increased rate of speed 
, increased speed has resulted in 
compensation for 
“The testimony of 
not- 
withstanding this increased productivity the carriers are 
now and have not for 

te profits out of that increased productivity, that they 
have spent large sums on their properties and have yet 
earn a fair return not only on the original sum but 
n the total with this increase. The railroads serving 
e western territory because of the economic conditions 


the trains But the 
hours or increased 


of hours of work 


shorter working 
n NIT } r 
e same number 


1e carriers’ witnesses,” he said, “is to show that 


vears received any commensu- 


+] 
in this territory, have been repeatedly required to reduce 
the charges that they make for transportation. These 
men have not been called upon to share with capital, that 
sacrifice that capital has had to make to this economic 
condition. They have had but a 5 per cent reduction 
in wages and they are obtaining dollars now which pur- 
chase much more than the dollar purchased when they 
received the peak scale. It is true that if you are a part- 
ner in prosperity you should be a partner in adversity.” 

Following this controversy, the board ruled that it will 
not place restrictions upon what either side wishes to 
offer \fter the record is complete the board will give 
it and portion of it such consideration as in the 
board’s judgment is right and proper. 

Conditions on C. & E. I. 

On Tuesday T. C. Powell, president of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois, testified that since his road was op- 
erated at a deficit of $777,500 in 1924 and $53,285 in 
1925, and showed a net of only $418,905 in 1926, when 
the country generally was prosperous, that road is not 


eachi 
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any department, any higher scale of wages 
The receivers who operated the 
1921, he said, 


able t pay, 1n 
than is now being paid. 
road from May 27, 1913, to December 31, 


spent large sums of money in improving the roadbed and 
bridges and enlarging the shops, besides constructing 
new shop buildings, with the expectation of promoting 


safety and efficiency in operation. The new company 
has, in the last five years, supplemented t 
during the receivership and has, through these additional 
expenditures, made greater provision for the convenienc: 
of the employees and has reduced the hazard of empl: 


he work done 


train control in addition 
the automatic block signals with which the road is als« 
ipped. The sum total of these 
from January 1, 1922, to December 31, 1926, amounted 
to more than four-and-a-quarter million dollars 

In spite of these expenditures and in spite of the im 
provement of the property, looking to more e& 
operation, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
conditions of rates, taxes, 


ment by installing automatic 


] orral 94 ] 
Mareeiy ec expenditures 


onomical 


under present 
wages and other operating ex 
penses, during the past five years has paid no dividends 


and has been able to earn an average net income after 


charges of only $260,000, which is less than six-tenths 
of one per cent on its outstanding capital stock. “The 
pay checks,” he continued, “show that the men working 
tor the Chicago & Eastern Illinois are receiving a fait 


‘ 


cases, a liberal return By wl 
remuneration is figured, the 
| incurred by the 

sents the actual money received by the emplovees 


and, in some latever ca 
culation the actual mone\ 
uid is the expense company and repre 


He also stated that there is today a very narrow mat 


between the revenue received for operating freight and 
passenger trains and the actual cost of operating such 
trains. A number of local passenger trains have beet 
discontinued because the out-of-pocket costs exceede: 
the revenue received from the passengers. On freigl 


traffic, the revenue is sometimes so low that under his di 


rection the traffic department has ceased soliciting such 


classes of business 


Effect on Milwaukee Reorganization Plan 
oy 8 receiver of the Chicag 
St. Paul, said there is no justification for 
the western railways the 7 
granted to the conductors, trainmen and vardmet 


southern lines. In 1916 the gross ear 


Byrain, \lilwaukee & 
e€xTtel cd 

per cent wave increas¢ 
the eastern and 


ings of the western lines were sufficient to pav all of 

erating costs and to yield a return of 5.72 per cent upor 
the amount of money invested in their properties. From 
that vear on, however, the increase in costs has alwavs 
been ahead of the increase in the average rate charged 
per trafhe unit for transportation, the peak being reached 


in 1921, when the unit cost per traffic unit (includit 
fair return on investment) had 

over 1916 while the unit rate or 
only 64 per cent in the same time. 


increased 82 per cent 
charge had increas« 
In 1922, reductions in expenses had deceased the unit 
from 8&2 per 1916 to 67 per cent, which 
nearly corresponded with the percentage of increase in 
the unit charge in 1921 of 64 per cent. However, just 
in the upward trend the cost kept ahead of the increas 
in the average rate, so in the downward trend decreases 
made in rates were ahead of reductions in costs < 
ductions in rates made since September, 1921, on the 
present level of business, have reduced the revet 
the Milwaukee a little over $20,000,000 a veai 
In 1926, the unit cost of doing business, for the west 
ern railways, had increased 51 per cent over 1916, 
whereas the increase in the average rate or charge for 
transportation had been only 42 per cent. In that vear 
the rate of return on investment of the western lines was 


cost cent above 


vies ot 
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1917 In 


+4 \ was le Maximum since 

s of our western lines reached 

ntemplated by the [Transport 
contrast to this western situation, 
relationship between unit costs 
een re-established in the Eastern 
he rate of return earned by thos 
estmet unti to 5.62 

' waves these 
‘ ’ 1926 1 
| : el ee w works less 
$s pa uuble tor c 

‘ rie l \ lav« 1 vua 
S CTISIOI wh he 

( rie so stated that the nu 
eratio1 e Milwaukee has 

e hea vestments mace 

| the pas en vears have beet 

4) yy e < Si ) the Vii Wa 

5 S ere sa situ 

ecelving r wage while the 

ire ot re \ & a tair retu 
n for a division of profits 

employees w be re this boar« 

el crease, it W ncrease the 
SYOO OOO annua lt hremet ind 

ven a hve per cent increas the 
\ ee would be mcreased by a total 

$4,500,0 This, it will be seen, would wipe 
SOLA AM e ear Ss 1 excess of fixed 

‘ } itm?! 17 


Estimated Cost to D. & R. G. W. 


the Denver & Rio Grande 


f any general wage 


with its probable extension to 


employees, and without a com- 

he rates received tor transporta 

sast s » the adequate and de 

f service w being generally fur 

systems of the west. If generally 

‘ e again t revail, and the addi 
which has produced the present sat- 

ition machines continues to receive a 


irn, further improvements and ad 
undertaken, 
and the 


\\ equipment cannot be 


will inevitably follow, 


red credit of a very large part of 

vestt railroads will become exhausted 
nnual cost to the Denver & Rio 
/ per cent wage increase to its 
| vardmen as $190,001 If 

ve eranted to other classes of em 
( esult would be 1ual increase of 
: a il pavroll offset this increase 
Ww in imcrease 1! treight rates of 

t w | he requires 


Wettling Contrasts 
Earnings of East, South and West 


Wettling, manager of th 

the western lines, testified’ that 

' led to earn 5 per cent it 

l ne-half bill dollars of thet 

tel billi dollars while the 

st earn 1 return of 5 per cent 

; 000,000 of their property investment 

\ uth earned such a return 
$341 000.00 tl their total investment 

e western lines in 1926 were 
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$445,000,000 and to have received a return of 53 
cent on their total investment would have 
earnings in that year amounting to $587,000,000 
shortage below this total was $142,000,000, which 
proximately equivalent to a return of 534 | 
ind one-half billion dollars. On this same 

he western roads upon which no return was 


j pe Tr 
required net 
Their 
is ap 
per cent on two 
basis the in 


earned, ranged trom two and one-half billion to over 
r billion dollars in the last six vears. From 1916 to 
1926 the property investment of the western lines in 


creased more than 


two billion dollars lo ear 


1 return of 534 per cent upon this increase in investment 


heir net earnings should have increased $120,000,000 
luring this period Che actual increase which occurred 
earnings, however, was only $43,000,000 
\s a consequence the western lines failed to earn 534 
er cent on one and three-tenths billion dollars of their 
increase in property investment. The eastern roads, o1 
he other hand, earned 534 per cent on all but $24,000,000 


ot their increase in investment, while the southern roads 

per cent on $668,000,000 more than their n 

investment Comparing 1926 with the test 
the investment per mile of road for the 


lines has increased 26 per cent, while net ear1 


period, ne sald 


ings per mile of road have increased but 8 per cent. On 


he per mile basis, the investment of the eastern roads 
has increased 43 per cent and net earnings have increased 
+5 per cent, while in the south the investment per mile 
has increased 49 per cent and net earnings have increased 
75 per cent Che figures regarding the railway com 


panies in the hands of receivers in the various districts 
show this variation in conditions In 
mileage in receivership amounted to 14,760 les in the 


miles in the east, and 640 miles in the 


Same 


west, 21] 


A. F. Cleveland Testifies on Freight Rates 


\. F. Cleveland, assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Chicago & North Western, testified that the general 
level of freight ‘rates, as measured by the average amount 
the roads for carrving a ton of freight 
mile, is now 35 per cent above the 1915 for the 
western roads, 41 per cent above 1915 for the southern 
roads, and 70 per cent above 1915 to the eastern roads 

the 


\ similar situation, he said, holds true as regards 
the 


hasis pas- 


received by one 


level 


general level of fares as measured by 
iverage receipts per passenger mile. On this 
senger fares in the west are now 44 per cent higher than 


in 1915, while in the east they are 51 pet 


passenger 


ent higher, an¢ 


in the south 56 per cent higher. If the Western lines 
had suffered only a general 10 per cent reduction in rates, 


as was the case in the rest of the country, they would in 
the last four vears have received in freight revenues the 
sum of $430,000,000 more than was actually paid them 
In 1926 alone, they would have received $138,000,000 
more freight revenues than were actually paid them, and 
this additional amount, if it had been received, would 
have brought their total net earnings up to a return of 
534 per cent upon their aggregate investment 


the Welland 


shortest 


In OPERATION since Confederation, 60 years ag 


Idest steam roads in Ontario and the 
Lake Ontario and Lake Erie, 


s, mail and express under an 


Railway, one of the 


connecting link between has ceased 


I order issued by 


t Carry 


passe nee 


nal which took over the line when it absorbed 


The 


Port Colborne since the can 


the Canadian Nati 


the former Grand Trunk System railway has been in 


operation between Merriton and 


cellation of the direct Port Dafthousie-Port Colborne run (lake to 


‘ ‘ 


ike), and the electrification of the St. Catharines-Port Dalhousi 
| 
i 


1 
section. Electric lines of the Toronto, Niagara and St. Catherines 


over the service 


Railways will take 








Oiling Reduces 
Wear 80 


Rail and Flange 
Per Cent 


Experiments on Norfolk & Western produce marked results 
and lead to new oil applying device 


ONFRONTED with rail wear on 
curves, the Norfolk and Western has given much 
study to the oiling of the flange-wearing surfaces 

of the rails, with a resultant increase of about 400 per 
cent in the life of rails in these locations. This problem, 
which has existed to a greater or less extent at every 
curve, has been particularly severe on the Radford di- 
vision which crosses the Allegheny mountains between 
Roanoke and Bluefield, Va. On this territory the curva- 
ture ranges from 3 deg. to 12 deg. through a distance 
of 100 miles, and on two mountain grades 65 per cent of 
the track is on curves, varying from 6 deg. to 12 deg. 
he maximum super-elevation on these curves is 5 in. 
and the maximum grades on the eastbound track, over 
which an average of 70,000 tons is moved daily, are 1.3 
per cent ascending and 1.6 per cent descending. So 
severe were the conditions in this territory that the av- 


excessive 


to 12 deg. curves has been only 2 to 3 years. The life 
of the rails on the low sides of curves has been usually 
about 50 per cent longer than on the high sides 
Confronted with this situation the Norfolk and West- 
ern began experimenting about two years ago with the 
application of oil to the inside of the heads of the rails 
on the high sides of curves. At first the oil was applied 
to the rails by section men with short stub paint brushes 
at intervals of about 12 in. over a distance of 10 to 12 
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the Flange Oiler is Installed in Track 
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The Flange Oiler with the Cover Removed, Showing the 
Discs Partially Submerged in the Oil 


rail lengths on two curves in opposite directions, care 
being taken to keep the oil from the tops of the heads 
where it would interfere with traction. With 
oiled, it was found that the oil was picked up by both 
the right and left wheel flanges of passing trains and 
was distributed by them wherever the flanges were 
thrown against the rails for distances ranging from 3 
to 12 miles. Thus, one application was found sufficient 
to oil adequately the flange-wearing surfaces of the rail 
on a number of succeeding curves. The tests made were 
so successful in minimizing the amount of rail wear that 
the practice of oiling the rails, as outlined, was extended 
to all other portions of the Norfolk and Western where 
the curvature and resultant rail wear justified its use 


Mechanical Methods of Applying Oil 


rails so 


~ 


While the practice of oiling the rails proved sound, 
it was evident that in order to make it entirely practical, 
the slow and costly hand method of applying the oil 


would have to give way to mechanical means. In the 
first place application of the oil with the brush was waste 
ful in the amount of oil used, and in the second place it 
required the employment of three men on eight-hour 
shifts at each lubricating point in order that the oi! could 
be applied immediately following each tonnage train 
throughout the day and night. These men were assigned 
specially to this work, except where it was possible to 
locate the oiling points appropriately and turn the work 
over to regularly assigned bluff and tunnel watchmen. 
Where special men were assigned, which was th 
case, approximately 90 per cent of the total cost 
ing the rails was for labor, with only about 10 per 
for oil and the brushes used in applying it. 

With this high labor cost it was soon evident that it 
was necessary to find a more practical and economical 


l¢€ usual 
of oil- 
cent 
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e oil exact where was needed 
the section men assigned to oiling 


with the encour 
be pushed by hand 


ontrivances, 
which cou 
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s revolve under the intiue: 


' 
these dl 


S 


5 ce of passing train 
and carry oil from the reservoir up to the gage side of 
the flanges of the wheel with which they come in con 
tact 


" iled as fast as the operator could In accomplishing this, all of the disc shafts are fitted 
successful of these was a simple with fixed sprockets which are driven in synchronism by 
na low riage with double means of a continuous roller chain operating alternately 
iid be pushed along the rails over the sprockets and under idler shafts spaced between 
this arrangement, after the oil them Driving of the chain is effected by means of a 
ws through a short pipe, ratchet and pawl mechanism on a drive shaft at one end 
( le regulating ilve, to the top of »f the box through which the relative vertical motion be 
( ilo he gage side of the tween the rail and the ties at this point is transformed 
into a rotary motion of the ratchet and shaft In this 
wethods were an improvement over arrangement the drive shaft extends through the oil box 
’ f the oil and effected some saving and the web of the rail, and the end is fitted with a 
ost still remained high [his fixed ratchet wheel. Operation of this wheel is by 
11 e feeling that the solution of the prob- means of two pawls, supported by a steel bracket which 
means of applying the oil directly is fastened securely to two adjacent ties outside of the 
‘ flanges instead of to the rail. Acting on rail by lag screws [hese pawls, which are hung in the 
ued study of the subject led to the plane of the wheel and held against it by means of 
W r three automatic flange-oiling ma springs, rack the wheel in a clock-wise direction by 
ible merit \ll of these are designed t means of the relative motion between the rail and the 
‘ the ick, close to the gage side of the ties under moving loads, sufficient motion of this char 
" wheel flanges can pick up a correct acter being provided by drawing the spikes slightly from 
it to the curves ahead. the two supporting ties. In this manner, rotary motion 
machines is a metal box-like oil con is transmitted to the drive shaft and thence, by means of 
f Ro ‘, ; rant ONG t \ F au! laid vay iy * 
, Gn Pe ae ¢ 4°66 wil : 
“ | 9-Deg. 34-min. curve | , 8-Deg !?min. curve 
: y? ; perelevarion - 43 10 ' : mperen TION ~ 45 ' 
; 10 q nO” : ; roa? per cent ascending t : yee ? pe ent ascend Og ; 
+ 7 S.. Average life with WT of leaend S.. Average life without oiling | 14 
tia sae on § mo me oo & minal sections of rails -a<cnene “85 HMMS = Low” 
\ f Sections taken February. |927 - ‘ f 
‘ ; Sections taken July, 95. a ; 
' a X= Distance from rail to point yoec. Os 
where was applied 
_- ase eennnscs — ne OAS FTES. mm, De Ta git ae 
J” Ro : 4 ‘ *” Rail laid . 92 ‘\ ie Ra la 7 Janvary S05 \ ‘ 
; ‘ ' a Xl Sm i &B- taco eg \ ! 
' ; 6 -Veg m rve : 4 © veg. Jo min i 
1 Superelevation - 5 in ' a Superelevation 43 ' 
: ; ’ y \ | Grade - 0.02 ent descending) ; Graole - 135 percent descending , 
a, e y ude \.. Average life without oiling _o t, Average fe without oiling _ 
. -°° ~~. 28 months °° =~.. BDmonth oo" 
. “ ~*~ "a 7 J 
‘ , ‘ / ‘ f 
i ' ' 
. i Sec. 5; ‘Sec. ! 
i ' t ' i 
Sections of Rail Showing the Small Amount of Wear After the Flange Oilers Were Placed in Service 
ed and spike » the gage side the chain and sprockets, to each of the oiling discs 
is a hinged section along th [his machine is installed at the center or quarter 
ed under the tion of the wheel points of a rail, preferably about 100 ft. ahead of a curve, 
ins, opening the top of the oil and in all cases is accompanied by the installation of a 
iainst a lever in the bottom of the guard rail immediately opposite. The function of the 
ses the oil sufficiently to coat a guard rail is to prevent the crushing of the oiling discs 
' ‘ mes in contact with the side of between the flanges of passing wheels and the head of 
e wheel flanges the high rail and also to prevent the lateral motion of 





Derrick Rail and Flange Lubricator 


nes of this general character were 


‘ rable success, the most practical and 
vised was designed by J. R. Der 
perintendent of the Radford division. 


| 


»f a covered metal box or trough, 


»y 5 in. wide and 4 in. high, which is 
veb of the rail on the gage side. Within 
;s of 10 leather discs, 5 in. in diameter, 


mounted in a 


uughout the box and 
bl ss shafts. In operation, 


suitable cro 


engine and car wheels, thereby retaining their flanges in 
the desired contact with the oiling discs. 

The oil used in this device is a heavy, sticky and vis- 
cous oil, now obtainable from the oil companies in the 
proper consistencies for summer and winter use. The 
oil consumption of the machine is dependent directly 
upon the amount of traffic, the usual consumption of 

been from about one- 


those machines in service having 
half gallon to one gallon per day. 

The Derrick rail and flange lubricator, is now being 
manufactured and sold by the Maintenance Equipment 
Company, Chicago. 
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Oiling Greatly Increases Rail Life 


lhe advantages which have been obtained on the Nor- 
tolk and Western through flange and rail oiling by the 
xis described, have been very definite, the 
being the striking reduction in 
rails on curves and the corresponding 
in these rails, which in most 

ses has been extended approximately four times. That 
such unusual results have and are being accomplished in 


ous meth 


important of these 
the weal yt the 
service life of 


ncrease 77) the 


s respect, is evidenced by the accompanying sketches 
f 130-Ib. P. S. rail sections made from actual measure 
ments taken 1n the track 

These sketches show the original sections of the rails 
as laid new he sections of these rails after from 3 to 
11 months’ service without oiling; and also, sections of 


ils about 19 months after oiling was begun. 
In the last five of sections, which are typical of the 
btained on the Norfolk and Western, the 


these same 1 


these 


excessive rail wear on the gage side of the rail heads in 

the tew months previous to oiling is shown, as well as 

ilmost negligible increase in the amount of this wear 

in the 19 menths immediately following the oiling. In 

rail section No. 1, which was laid shortly after oiling 

was begu s indicated also the almost inappreciable 

of flange wear on new rails which have been 

ifter 18 months’ service, and this, in this case, in 

spite of the fact that the rail was located on an 11 deg 
Cl 

’ ilso, as indicated by the notes accompany- 

¢ each rail section, is the apparent effectiveness with 

which the oil is carried to great distances trom the point 

pplication, this distance, in the case of section 5, 

being over 12 miles. Irrespective of this distance from 

he point of application, the oil was applied so thoroughly 

e excessive flange wear which occurred in the 4 


nths previous to oiling, was completely stopped in the 


19 months during which oil was applied. Evidenced 


| 


that the oil is properly applied and does not reach the 
surface of the rail heads, is seen in each case by the 

ct that whereas side wear was almost stopped, wear 
the top of the rail heads continued at the normal rate 
While the accompanying sketches are conclusive as to 
the actual results being accomplished in the way of 
lengthening the life of rails on curves by oiling, and 
indicate indirectly the large savings being made in the 
cost of rail renewals, to this, in order to get the total 
savings effected, should be added the labor cost formerly 
required for the frequent renewal of rails on curves; 


e labor cost of the frequent regaging of the tracks on 
curves formerly required due to rail wear; the former 
loss through the damage to ties caused by frequent re- 
spiking to gage; the saving through the longer service 
lite given to engine and car wheels; and the less easily 
computed but no less real saving that is being effected 
through the acceleration of train movements made pos- 
sible by decreased friction on curves 


Extensive improvements going on along the line of 
and Memphis, 


SouTHERN 
the Memphis division between Chattanooga, Tenn., 
314 miles, will probably all be finished and in use by August I, 
next. During the last two years, four important bridges have 
been strengthened or rebuilt and 85-lb. rails have been laid on 148 
miles of track, these improvements making possible the use of 


Mikado type locomotives on freight trains throughout the division 


Four new passing tracks have been built and 21 others have been 
Automatic block signals, with automatic train con- 


\la., and Memphis, 
and a telephone line is being put up the whole length 


lengthened 


trol } 


are being installed between Stevenson, 


275 miles, 


the division 
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Taxes of Southern in 
Kentucky Held Excessive 


HE United States Supreme Court has reversed 
judgment against the Southern Railway for 
franchise taxes imposed under the Kentucky 

laws, on a system basis, in respect of its lines in that 
state, 204 388. Under the Kentucky statutes, 
§§4077-4081, where the railroad is partly within and 
partly without the state, the value of the intangible prop- 
erty to be taxed is determined as follows: capitalize the 
net railway operating income of the entire system for the 
accounting year last ended; assign to Kentucky its mile- 
age proportion of that amount; deduct the assessed value 


Ky 


of the tangible property otherwise taxed; and the re- 
mainder is the value taken as the basis for the franchise 
taxes. The Southern does not own any railroad in Ken- 
tucky, but it controls the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific; and the Southern Railway in Kentucky 


is a part of the system. The additional franchise taxes 
demanded by the Commonwealth were on intangible 
property over what had been paid, and related only to the 
lines of the Southern Railway Company in Kentucky 
There was no claim for taxes on the C., N. O. & T. P 
lines. The Southern contended that the taxes imposed 
taxed its property located out of Kentucky, and the 
amounts on which the taxes were based were arbitraril\ 
excessive. 

The United States Supreme Court said that, if con 
sidered alone, the railroad of the Southern Railway Com 
pany in Kentucky would be a losing venture, its 
ating loss being more than $157,000 per year (average 
for five years). The parts, outside the state, of the system 
of which it was a part, operated in connection with it 
might be taken into consideration; but if the method 
pursued in valuing property within the state is arbitrary 
and the resulting value is grossly excessive, the tax must 
be condemned as in violation of the Fourteenth Amend 
ment. “It is not permissible for the State to take into a 
count any of the outside property unless it can be seen 
in some plain and fairly intelligible way that it adds to 
the value of the road and the rights exercised in the 
State.” The court holds that “there is no foundation for 
the finding that there existed in these lines intangible 
values of $1,730,000 (the increase for 1917), or any 
other substantial amount in excess of the value fairly to 
be attributed to the physical elements of the railroad ;’ 
and that “as the direct earnings per mile of that company 
are so much less than the average for the system, it is 
plain that the amount adjudged to have been omitted was 
arbitrarily excessive and included values of system prop 
erty beyond the limits of Kentucky.” 


ope! 


It was also held that the percentages used to make the 
apportionment to Kentucky were too high. The mile- 
age of the C., N. O. & T. P., the Mobile & Ohio, and the 
Cumberland Railway and Cumberland Railroad were 
erroneously included. The mileage used to make the 
apportionment was more than three times that of the 
Southern Railway in Kentucky, and more than 30 per 
cent in excess of the combined mileage of that company 
and the C., N. O. & T. P. The enforcement of the 
franchise taxes so assessed would, it was held, violate the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Southern v. Kentucky. Decided April 11, 1927. Opinion 
by Mr. Justice Butler. 

Note: The value of the Kentucky franchises involved 
in the case was as follows: 1914, $972,662; 1916, $2,018 
561; 1917, $1,730,090; 1918, $3,028,592. Year 1915 
was not involved. 
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Santa Fe Supply Officers 
Hold System Meeting 


HE annual system meeting of the purchasing and 
stores officers of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 


Ke, which was held at Topeka, Kan., on April 
28, 29 and 30, was the largest since the inauguration of 
these meetings in 1915 The attendance exceeded 130 
| there were more addresses bv officers of other de 
artments of railway work and a more vigorous and 
thoroughgoing discussion than ever before. This was 
tly becauss e practice now followed of preceding 
the system meeting by divisional meetings which crystal 
lize questions to come up for final discussion and disposi 
but it 1s also the result of the caliber of papers pre 
il the thorough understanding established in 
revious years that the system meeting of the supply 
department on the Santa Fe affords an opportunity for 
cmet clerks roremet Stan kme n to he heard, as well as 
é ekeepe nd purchasing heads 
lhe program included talks by H. E. Rav, general 
storekeeper | presiding officer and the father of the 
first stem store meeting; by Isaiah Hale, supervisor of 
safetv: E. L. Copeland, secretary and treasurer; F. A 
saacso issistant mechanical engineer: W. E. Davis, 
icting auditor of disbursements; H. H. Stephens, super 
ntendent of Topeka shops; and H. H. Lanning, 
mechanical engineer. Reports and papers were presented 
on 17 different subjects as follows: Survey of Stock 
ind Proper Turnover in Relation to Efficient Service, by 
C. H. Shuart; Analysis of Sectional Balances, by E. ] 
Burns; Surplus and Obsolete Material, by W. C. Hunt; 
(ils and Greases, by W. S. Wehe;: 


Ne w Contracts for 


Supplv Trains, by W. C. Shaw: Physical Conditions at 
Storehouses. | lr. Seully; Economic Value of Inter- 
departmental Co-operation by K. R. Stewart; Good 


Service Meetings. bv H. I. Heath: Reclamation, by R. 
K. Graham; Mechanical Department Material, by Wil- 


liam Turnbull; Operating Department Material, by A. 
P. Wolff; Market Conditions, Present and Future, by C. 
J. Hunter; Rail Yard Operation, F. H. Ludtke and W 
H. Phillips; Accounting, by W. E. Brady, ¢ . Holmes, 
H. W. Hughes and H. J. Wiggett; Inventory Handling 


by A. A. Nohrn and F. A. Zurcher; and Stationery 
Handling by F. A. Wilson 

In an analytical survey of the present supply situation 
nd its relationship to proper turnover in conjunction 
with eff nt service, C. H. Shuart brought out the fact 
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that the Santa Fe store department is functioning on an 
even keel with a minimum of stocks for the service ren- 
dered and while value of total material and supplies on 
hand is higher at the present time than in the previous 
year, a 40 per cent reduction has been made since 1921 
without decrease in the consumption of materials. On 
the basis of issues of stock, the supply conditions during 
1926 were maintained on approximately a 90-day turn- 
over, taking into consideration the large amount of 
special material which must be carried longer 

One of the most interesting papers was presented by 
R. K. Graham, superintendent of the reclamation plant 
at Corwith, Ill, claimed to be the most complete plant 
of its kind in the United States as well as the oldest. 
ords for the past year indicate a large saving, and show 
that a total of 74,480 tons of scrap were handled at this 
plant during 1926. An average of 533 men were em 
~ oe per day during 1926 in various scrap-handling 
ee salvage enterprises, the latter netting the company a 
reported saving of $364,558. During the first three 
months of the present vear an average of 740 men pet 
day have been employed in this work. The shipments otf 
material from the plant during 1926 amounted to 7.25 
week. 


Rec- 


cars per 

The keynote of the paper by Mr. Turnbull, supervisor 
f locomotive material, was the importance of 
and efficient service, while the effect of the paper on mar- 
ket conditions by Mr. Hunter of the general purchasing 
agent's office was to establish a better appreciation of the 
present situation and outline what is liable to occur im the 
future, so that material can be ordered in due 
Papers on the rail mill at Newton, Kan., by F. H. 
Ludtke, superintendent, and the operation of the rail 
yard at San Bernardino by W. H. Phillips, traveling 
storekeeper, brought out that large savings have been 
developed at both plants. The rail mill at Newton has 
just been enlarged by an extensive building equipped with 
modern machinery. 

Mr. Scully, traveling storekeeper, emphasized the im- 
portance of cleanly conditions, while Mr. Stewart, 
keeper on the Coast Lines at San Bernardino, developed 
for close co-operation with other depart 
\ccounting, in 
such 


correct 


season. 


store- 


the necessity 
ments in securing intelligent handling 
its various ramifications was considered to be of 
importance that an entire day was devoted to this subject 
from the origin of the requisition for material through 
to the final distribution of expenditures to the proper 
I.C.C. account. 


Mr. Isaacson brought out that whereas there were 35 
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Santa Fe Supply Officers at System Meeting 


agent; H. E 


general purchasing 


{ I Heit lle, 


Conn, assistant general purchasing agent; 


agent 


storekeeper; J J 
I purchasing 


general 
sSistant to gener 
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different standards for fire line connections on the Santa 
Fe system a few years ago, this number has been reduced 
to but one as a result of standardization practices and 
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curing much greater uniformity in fire prevention work. 
The meeting was given a colorful touch by the presen- 


tation of a gold watch to William Schultz, a stockman, 
who completed 50 years’ service in the department May 1. 


Attitude of I. C. C. on Railway 
Manufacturing 


answers five 


questions, all bearing 


on the future of the railway supply industry 


the co-operation obtained from the municipalities in se- 
4 ar 
Commissioner McManamy 
N response to requests from various members and 
groups of members of the Railway Business Asso 
ciation, that the Association ascertain the attitude of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of 
railway manufacturing, the Association, through its 


secretary, Frank Noxon, undertook, in conferences with 
the members interested, to develop a simple inquiry to 
over the ground in a few questions and to secure authen- 


tic replies to these questions from the Commission 


Section 15a of the Transportation Act limits the rule 
adequate income by the words “under honest, efficient 
nd economical management.” The Bureau of Service, 
unit within the Commission, deals with (1) car service, 
2) efficiency and economy of operation and (3) trans 
rtati f explosives and other dangerous articles. In- 
vestigation of locomotive and other equipment repair 
ntracts is conducted by this bureau, which reports to 


the ¢ ission through Commissioner Frank McMan 
Noxon accordingly sought and obtained an 
with Commissioner McManamy, and _ the 


answers to five questions follow 
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Managements Must Use Their Own Judgment 


Ouestion In the pursuit of economy is every railroad 
for and has it discretion to 
between contracting out manufactures repairs 
and doing such work itself : 
Yes. In our 
for Erie, 


ld responsible results 


choose or 
to the repair 
said, at page 


investigation 11 
the Commission 


LIST? 


of equipment the 
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Our criticism here is not directed to the fact that the equip 
ment was sent to outside shops, but to the unreasonable and 
excessive costs for such repairs at such shops 

The Supreme Court in I. és ( Us. ( hia avo Creat 
Western, 209 U. S. 108-118, said: 

It must be remembered that railroads are the private propert 
f their owners; that while, from the publi char acter of the 
work in which they are engaged, the public has the power to 
prescribe rules for securing faithful and efficient service and 
equality between shippers and communities, yet in no proper 
sense is the public a general manager. 

From the days of Judge Cooley, its first chairman, 
the Commission has followed that principle. In Ad 
vances in Rates, Western case, decided in 1911, in an 
opinion by the late Franklin K. Lane, 20 I. C. C. 317, it 
was said that management “should have wide latitude 
for experiment,” that “the government has not under 
taken to become the directing mind in railroad manage 
ment. We are not the managers of the railroads.” The 
above holds good even though the powers and duties oi 
the Commission have been broadened by Congress. In 
the Transportation Act, Congress definitely placed re- 
sponsibility for economy upon management when it 


limited the application of the rule of rate-making by 
of the words “under honest, efficient and economical 
management. It required the Commission to consider 
efficiency of management in connection with establishing 
lhe Commission has manifested no disposition to 
railroad managers of their discretion Our 

them responsible for 


hold 
without \ number of 
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Santa Fe Officers at System Supply Meeting 


W.H A. Moreton, 


Phillips, 


Right traveling storekeeper; 


purchasing 


agent; C. R. 


storekeeper. 


Hoimes, stores department chief clerk; K. R. Stuart, district 
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Future of the Railway Supply Industry 


offset that the work will be done 


e 8 an 
re cheaply precisely because the new plant will be new, 
With that qualification, I 
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manutacture as an outside industry. We judge that the 
public expects mechanical advance toward safety for the 
public and for employees, and toward rate reductions and 
wage advances through economy. For our people it ts 
ot great importance to get some line on tl iannels 
through which such is to be sought Chev 
apprehend that the survival or decline of their industries 
as laboratories of progress will depend largely on whether 


ic 4 


] re rv ress 


the government encourages or discourages contract busi 


and profitable to sus 


ness sufhciently stable, extensive 


tain costly experimentation with inventions. Does the 
Commussion regard it as in the public interest for the 
railway supply industry to be preserved, and would it 
look with anxiety upon any tendency to starve it into 


teebleness ’ 
the 
rovernment either to en 

| 


It is outside of the function of 
ment or any department of the 
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govern 


courage or discourage contract business as applied to 
railway work It must stand upon its own feet My 
own view is that the railway supply industry is essential 
to the successful operation of the railroads and to the 
prosperity of the country. During federal control | 
occupied the position of Assistant Director of Operati 

in the Railroad Administration, in charge of all matters 


relating to equipment. In the year following the armi 
stice, as the country was groping towards normality, | 
was required to decide the question whether the railway 
othcers in the operating and mechanical d 
should hold their Atlantic City June conventions and, if 
whether the manufacturers should be encouraged to 
Without hesitation | 
tions and the exposition 


st) 
exhibit authorized the convet 


In a circular to regional dire 


tors, authorizing attendance of railway officers. I said 

It is desired that the representative members from the differ 
ent railroads attend, as far as possible, and that other mechanical 
department officials who are members be pern ‘ attend 
for at least a portion of the time, where the in be spared 
from their regular duties without adversely affecting the service 
It is anticipated that there will be on exhibition the most com 
plete collection of mechanical appliances that is ever bec 
exhibited at one of these conventions, and a stu ot it will 
be of st intial value to the mechanical department officers 
who are in attendance. In order to obta e greatest possible 
mount of bene from this convention, it is desired that « 
member below the rank of superintendent of motive power shall 

his ret from the convention, make a _ writtet eport 
the iperintendent I motive power relative t the new devices 
whi he inspected at the conventior Ph x endent 
n e power will make a digest of the rious subjects pre 
ente this way, so that those which can be profitably adopted 
may be given consideration 

hat was my attitude in 1919. That is my attitude to 
lay \like as a dependable source of standard supplies 
and as a promising source of inventions and progress 


the railway supply industry is indispensable to the 
levelopment of our railways 

















New Ice Horse and Platform, Denver Yard, D. & R. G. W. 
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Material 


Milwaukee Adopts the Latest in 


Handling 


Motor trucks with demountable bodies and ramps installed 
at Milwaukee storehouse 


HE store department of the Chicago, Milwaukee 

& St. Paul is installing a motor transport system 

in the terminal district at Milwaukee, Wis., which 
is looked upon as the forerunner of important changes in 
supply practice on this road. The installation, which 1s 
now partially in operation, thus far comprises a five-ton 
truck built to handle demountable bodies or unit con 
tainers of large capacity between specially-constructed 
loading and unloading docks or ramps. The system and 
equipment is that recently developed by the Mack Truck 
Company for handling 1. c. 1. freight in store-door de 
livery operations, etc., although the Milwaukee road ex 
pects to make some changes in the body design that will 
better adapt it to the particular use. 

The large-capacity demountable bodies and the ramps 
distinguish the installation. Each body is of the open- 
crate type, being about 8 ft. wide and 12 to 14 ft. long, 
and built strong enough to carry the total capacity of 
the truck, which is five tons. When in position on the 
truck, each body rests on the truck bed, to which it is 
held by locks, but on the underside where the body over- 
hangs the side of the truck are rollers, one at each cor- 
ner for use in moving the body to ramps. 

The ramp consists of a pair of runways constructed of 
structural steel about truck-body high which serve as the 
support for the truck body or unit container when it is 














The Truck Leaving the Ramp with a Truck Body 


not being hauled. The two supports the ramps 
proper, deriving their name from the fact that the for 
ward half of the top or roller way is inclined upward, 
the purpose of this being to catch the rollers on the bot- 
tom of the truck body as they hang free from the truck 
and gradually to raise the body clear of the truck as the 
motor backs into the platform. 

\s the container rises vertically it is forced ahead by 
a spring actuated coupler on the truck which engages 


are 
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the steel I-beam sill at the forward end of the containet 
and the truck is backed until it strikes the stop block 
when the driver disengages the coupler by means of a 
lever at his seat, and thence drives to the point wher: 
other unit containers are waiting to be loaded. When 
picking up a container the driver releases the coupler. 
This engages the truck and pulls it forward and down 
the ramp as the truck advances until the body again rests 
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The Ramp at the Coach Shop with a Truck Approaching 
completely upon the bed of the truck and the 
free Che driver then actuates four locks which engag 
the end sill of the container and hold it 

the truck while it is being hauled. 

The arrangement is such that the truck driver can pick 
up a loaded container, haul it and dock it without assist 
ance, or even without leaving his seat, and the operation 
at the beginning and at the end of the trip can be pet 
formed in less than a minute. 
tion, of that the 
truck arrives and can be left on a ramp at destination 

The store forces of this road expect to profit in 
from the introduction of this system at \ 
It is pointed out that this is the largest termina 
comprising the main shop and car repaii 
It is a place where a great 
1 from which mu 


and 
Che handling oi 


11 1, 
rOHueTS Nang 
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, 
securely to 


This 1s on the assump- 


course, container is loaded when the 


ous ways 
waukee. 
of the railroad, 
yard and general storehouse. 
deal of material is made and used, 
is shipped for consumption elsewhere Q 
this material is a big item. This is particularly s 
reason of the distributed condition of the supplies in th 
area, resulting from the policy of concentrating eacl 
of material as near the point of use as practicable 


} 
Class 


hus 


the lumber yard, which stretches over 15 or more acres 
of ground, is in the vicinity of the car yard, flues an 
piping near the boiler shop, plate and bar iron near the 
blacksmith shop, paint near the coach shop, etc \ 
number of the sub-stores are 


several hundred feet fron 
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each other and the general store, while a distance of sev- 
miles separates the general store from points in the 
vicinity of Milwaukee which are supplied directly from.it. 
| of the sub-stores are served by spur tracks so that 

cars arriving with material for these points can be 
switched close to the point of unloading and so that cars 
in be spotted for loads of material going to outside 
points, but these spurs do not eliminate the need for much 


undling of material in the yard. There is the 

need for carrying material into the shops, from machine 

to machine in the shops, from the shops to the storehouse, 
A 7 











The Truck Body Docked for Loading 


also a constant demand for haulage 
store and sub-stores, etc. ‘To meet 
" ion as well as to facilitate actual loading and 

perations, a motorized transport 
at Milwaukee which now comprises 
tractors, 1 Deering tractor, and | 
tractor, and several hundred trailers 


system of 


crane 

" f supplementing the lift truck operation and 
eriving 1 full advantage of its use, this company also 
travs of wood or steel which, being 
re f portable platforms on which material 
subsequently raised bodily by the lift 
other hand 
um 
convenience 


"y) 


without 
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with the material 
and as their 


ed in the terminal, 
re being left in the cars for th 
points where other 


iterial at destination 
to this equipment, 


ible. In addition 
trucks have also been operated in 

iking long deliveries and handling the 

It is estimated that the motor trucks have 
500 tons of material each a month and the 
000 material a 


1e demands and opportunities for haul- 


ilers about 5 tons of 


+} 


uck in the ramp system takes the place 

e thi ton trucks which are worn out. In do 

‘ . will not only give double the unit loading 

wpacit t when a sufficient number of ramps are built 

to covet moves of the truck as planned, it will afford a 

7 saving r by dispensing in part at least with the 
helper whom it was necessary to send with other trucks. 

(Of greater importance than this, however, is the saving 

in time which the new system affords. Heretofore, ap- 
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proximately 30 min. were consumed in unloading the 
motor trucks, and 30 min. in loading, or a total of 60 
min. a trip. Under the present method the truck should 
not be held more than a minute in each operation, or a 
total of 2 min. a trip. As a matter of fact, under the old 
plan the motor trucks were engaged in hauling material 
only about three hours out of eight, five hours being lost 
in loading up and unloading the bodies. The increased 
economy of tractor operation and the greater service ob- 
tained by converting this five hours’ delay into haulage 
time is at once evident. A further advantage in this 
connection is the saving that is possible where the unit 
containers can be loaded at the convenience of the hand- 
ling forces, instead of requiring them to drop other work 
when the trucks arrive. In addition, larger loading can 
be assured under a plan where the unit containers can be 
left until a full load is ready. 

\nother advantage anticipated is the more flexible 
system which the arrangement affords in keeping the 
sub-stores supplied with material and in making ship- 
ments to outside points. While, as has been mentioned, 
the sub-stores have spur tracks, it is emphasized that be 
cause of the fixed position of spur tracks and the switch- 
ing difficulties, spur tracks are often as much a handicap 
as they are a help in material handling. There is the 
problem in-getting the switching done speedily and the 
further condition that much of the material from one 
sub-store is obtained in cars carrving material for other 
sub-stores In such cases, there are two alternatives, 
one of carrying the material by truck tothe sub-stores 
and the other of making another switch. The ramp sys- 
tem with large-capacity trucks 1s particularly adapted to 
the faster method of receiving mixed cars of material at 
one point, preferably the general store platform, and to 
distributing the loads by truck in unit containers, one 
for each sub-store. 

The spur track presents a similar problem when ship- 
ping out to line points, because where supplies are to be 
transferred out on the road it becomes necessary in con 
nection with the policy of holding a car for a full load 
either to switch the car from one sub-store to another in 
trap service or to follow the usual practice of holding 
orders until a sufficient number are available to warrant 
a car shipment. As the ramp system is developed it is 
expected to dispense with much of the trap car service 
in the district and by eliminating the advisability of hold- 
ing orders, it is expected to reduce the time at which 
transfers are made to other stores from 45 to 14 days. 

The ramp system is thus expected to become a more 
important supplement to the tractors and trailers than the 
ordinary truck operations were or ever could be. Indeed, 
the time is anticipated when the ramp principle may be 
extended to the point where, by means of larger ramps 
unit containers will be docked where they can be quickly 
dropped on flat cars for shipment to other storehouses, 
reducing still further the number of movements involved 
in the handling of material from the time it is loaded 
until it is unloaded at destination. 

Only three ramps have been installed up to the present 
time, a single one at the coach shop, another at the paint 
manufacturing shop, and a double ramp at the general 
store platform. These are simply the forerunners of a 
dozen or more ramps to be installed at strategic points 
in the terminal area and of additional ramps which will 
be built in storehouse platforms where it is now planned 
to concentrate much of the inbound and outbound load- 
ing for the supply zone. 

The installation is being made under the immediate 
direction of J. V. Miller, assistant general storekeeper, to 
whom we are indebted for the above information on the 
work now in progress and for the outline of the possi- 
bilities to which consideration is being given. 






American Funds for Important 
New Balkan Railway 


Loan recently floated to build line giving Jugoslav products 
easy outlet to Adriatic 


By Captain Gordon Gordon-Smith 


NE of the greatest problems—if not the very 

greatest—which the government of the kingdom 

of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes (popularly 
known as Jugoslavia) has had to face is the question of 
transportation—by road, river and rail The new king 
dom has immense and valuable natural resources. The 
to a notable and counts among 
the leading agricultural states of Europe. It is probably 
greatest corn growing country in that continent and 
is hundreds of thousands of tons of 
The Serbian plums are world 
size and excellence. Horse and cattle 
flourishing industry Then there 
f magnificent forests, the value of 
millions of dollars, awaiting devel 
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There is, further, the mineral wealth of the country. 
In Jugoslavia there is gold, silver, quick-silver, copper, 
lead, tin, iron, coal, bauxite, chrome, manganese, etc., in 
enormous quantities. The copper mines of Bor, in 
Serbia, are the richest in Europe. In Bosnia, at Ljouba, 
there is a mountain of the very richest iron ore. In Dal 
matia the marl for making the finest cement runs to the 
billions of tons. But the lumber industry and the devel- 
opment of the mineral wealth of the country are still in 
their infancy. The reason for this is the want of means 
of transportation and of seaports to handle to sea-borne 
trade. 


Railroads Destroyed in War 


When the world war came to an end and the present 
kingdom was formed by the union between the kingdoms 
of Serbia and Montenegro and the Serbo-Croat provinces 
of the Austrian Empire (Croatia, Slovenia, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, the Voivodina and part of the 
Banat of Temesvar). The new kingdom had to struggle 
with a railway problem presenting almost insuperable 
difficulties. The retreating enemy had completely de- 
stroyed the whole Serbian railway system. Every bridge, 
tunnel and culvert had been blown up with dynamite. 
Every railway station, warehouse and repair shop had 
been burned down. The telegraph and telephone instru- 
ments had either been smashed to pieces or carried off. 
Turntables, water towers and signal towers were blown 
to pieces and the track torn up. In a word the whole 
Serbian railway system had been reduced to a junk heap 
and had to be re-built from A to Z. Furthermore the 
entire rolling stock had been carried off by the enemy. 


Ante-Bellum Railways All Led to Austria-Hungary 


In the provinces formerly belonging to Austria- 
Hungary things were almost as bad. It is‘true that these 
railways had not suffered from actual war operations, but 
little or nothing ahd been done for their upkeep during 
five years of war. Another problem that confronted the 
Belgrade government was the question of inter-communi- 
cation between the various Serbo-Croat provinces. The 
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railway policy of Austria had been deliberately designed 
to keep these provinces, so to say, 
compartments. The governments of Vienna and Buda 
ew that close inter-communication would help to 
maintain their racial spirit and encourage their resistance 
\ustrian and Hungarian oppression. 

\s a consequence the new kingdom found 
possession of railways, but no railway system. 
tion the government had, 


to depend entire] 


in separate water-tight 
pest k1 


to 
itself in 
In addi- 
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its own resources. All the other 
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Jugoslavia’s Proposed New Railroad, to Be Built With 
Proceeds of an American Loan 


nations of Europe were themselves too hard hit by the 
war to give any assistance, financially or otherwise. 

The whole energies of the nation were devoted to the 
effort of bringing order out of the existing chaos. The 
whole army, war-weary though it was, at once set to 
work on restoring the ruined railways. A large section 
of the civil population was also mobilized for this work 
With such energy did they work that in six months’ time 
the Serbian railways had at least been provisionally re- 
paired and trains were able to run once more. 


Connecting the “Compartments” by Railway 


The lines in the former Austrian provinces were then 
taken in hand. Connecting lines were constructed link 
ing up the railway systems of the various provinces, thus 
opening up one district after the other to foreign export 
traffic and forming a homogeneous whole out of the for- 
mer separate compartments. Since the foundation of the 
new kingdom sixteen new lines have been constructed at 
a total cast of 911,400,000 dinars ($12,400,000) and all 
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the war put in thorough repair, 
have been rebuilt and adequate 
lo provide the funds for this an 
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jevo, with Split. In addition it will connect the conflu- 
ence of the Save and Danube rivers with the Adriatic. 


These two magnificent rivers, which are navigable for 


hundreds of miles. tap the great mining and forest 
centers of the Balkans. It will thus connect one of the 


most fertile 
Dalmatia, 


running 


regions in Europe with the mountainous 
rich in minerals. From the capital, a line 
Danube at Panchevo, will continue 
the Belgrade-Split railway into the Banat of Temesvar, 
the richest and most fertile province of Jugoslavia, while 
the great plum-growing-center of Valjevo wil 
direct with the sea 


across the 


| be put in 
connection 


mineral 


ce velop 


lhe new line will further open up the immense 
wealth of Bosnia, giving a fresh impetus to the 
ment of the mines and furnaces of Varesh and Zelenica 
\t the same time the stone, marble, cement, artificial 
manure and the fish industries of Dalmatia will have the 
hinterland opened up to them 


construction of this line of railway 


It is to the that the 
government proposes to devote a large part of the new 
$30,000,000 loan just floated in New York by Blair & 
Cr here is no doubt that this will have a most power- 


effect on the development of the economic life of the 


' 
ful 


country 


Boston & Maine 
Train Control Approved 


WaASHIN x. D. ¢ 
HE Interstate Commerce Commission on May 10 
issued a report by Division | approving, with an 
exception, the installation of the automatic train 
stop system of the Union Switch & Signal Company on 
the Fitchburg-Berkshire division of the Boston & Maine. 
from West Cambridge ( Mass.) tower to East Deerfield 


vard, 99.5 miles. Of this 94.6 miles is double-track and 
+9 miles is three-track [here are 130 equipped loco 
motives and two gas-electric cars. 
lhe cost of the installation, as reported by the com 
pany, was as follows 
Roapway Equip 
I i $ equipment of train control inst 
ver lines and power apparat ar 
st of signals or cost of change in existing 
t s existing : 
s : sue ’ 
| ~ - 
I M I 
tallat nm 3 & ’ 
Che exceptviol is as follows 
I ‘ s e so locate € 2 
et wi 
the 
[here are also 12 requirements as to maintenance, and 
inspection, with suggestions concerning added _ refin 


undesired operations 


ments. in protection against false or 
which might be introduced 
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Sydney Suburban 


Electrification Progress 
SCHEDULI 


Suburban 


for electrifying the Sydney and 
Railways in Australia (New South 

Wales Government Railways) was drawn up in 
une, 1925 \n outline of the schedule is included in 


the table 





Date electric Date electric Miles of 
se ‘ se e n line track 
_ ' Bar 7 ] 6.84 
S Nat I 57 
S 7 14 
I Se P 06 
«P ; g 95 
Ca 3.09 
S H 7 63 
221.61 
he section of the lines from Svdney to Sutherland 
v nplete mi time and work is in progress on the 
fe secrarc ; \. 
a ke CAR SHED a wes 
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PEE Ieo\ Strathfield 3 F 
Daeg prentral — tipond June 
\ es, eg Redifern ; 


Regents } 
Park wy 
ELECTRIGCA 
r REPAIR HORS 
FLE 
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_ 
— 
Eastt* 
Hills 
N 
A 
Existing Lines fo be ecto —«— 
Authorised Lines to b@ ElOCtITCD -—=-—m- ams 
: Proposed Lines fo be Electrified sseseseceess 
3 a a = ee es es 
7 Wile Water fal! —— 
Sydney and Suburban Lines of the New South Wales 
Government Railways 
lines from Sydenham to Bankstown, Milson’s Point to 
Hornsby and Sydney to Homebush 
Che rolling stock used consists of multiple-unit motor 
cars trailers, one motor car and one. trailer const 
ting a tral init Some of these cars have been con 


and additional cars 
have been purchased. From rolling stock existing previ 
ous to electrification 101 c considered suitable 
for motor cars, 193 cars suitable for widening as trailers 


verted from coaches used previously 


ars were 
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electric attachment is designed for a 


j 459 


and 132 cars suitable for altering as trailers. Contracts 
for 151 new motor cars and 151 new trailers have been 
placed with the Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company 
of England and plans have been made to order an addi 
tional 298 motor cars and 74 trailers, making a total of 
1,100 cars in all: A considerable number of the cars 
ordered from the Metropolitan-Vickers Company are 
now in service hese cars are of all-steel construction 
Cars and car equipment are also being built locally by the 
Clyde Engineering Company, Ltd., and by the Govern 
ment Dockyard, Walsh Island, Newcastle. Announce 
ment has been made that all future orders will be placed 
locally. 


The contact system used consists of a single overhea 
catenary supported by a braced truss spanning between 
two steel masts set in concrete bases. The longitudinal 
distance of masts apart is 200 ft. The distance center to 
center across four tracks is 60 ft. and for two tracks is 
33 ft. on tangent track. Pantographs are used to collect 


the 1500-volt direct current from the contact wire 


Duplex Gage Equipped with 
Rotating Back Pressure Scale 


HE Ashton Valve Company, 179 First street, 
Cambridge, Mass., has recently made two 

_ changes to its locomotive duplex back pressure 
gages. The first improvement is in the form of an elec- 
tric light attachment which fits over the top of the gage. 
The illumination of the dial is accomplished by an elec 

















An Electric Light Attachment for Illuminating Ashton 


Duplex Back Pressure Gages 
tric light enclosed in a special 


hood, which prevents 
diffusion of the light over othe1 


parts ol the cab. Che 
standard cab lamp, 
S-17 bulb, 15 watts, 34 volts, having a standard re 
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eptacle w 1 lamp grip, as adopted by the Mechanical 
Divistor f the A. R. A. in 1920 \ wiring outlet 
reac dard strain relief bushing 1s also part 

T eS ¢€ Lill { 
he improvement consists of a back pressure 
in place of a second pointer com 
tl ther styles of back pressure gage manufac 
red by t company Che graduations for the back 
esst otating dial which may be read 
in the large dial, as shown in the 

















A Locomotive Duplex Gage with the Back Pressure Scale 
on a Rotating Dial 


lustri Che large or steam chest pressure dial is 
lack with white figures, and the small or back pressure 
rotating dial is white with black figures. 
is made only in the 634-in. 


The gage size in either an 


iron or brass case with a threaded ring, and can be fur- 
nished with an electric light attachment similar to the 


yne described 


above. The gage can be furnished in two 
large dial, 400 lb. by 30-in. vacuum, and 
or large dial, 300 Ib. by 30-in. vacuum 


small dial, 30 Ib. 


sizes: namely 
} c } 
small dial, 50 Ib., 


and the 


New Haven Issues 
Coal Storage Rules 
N order to avoid losses by fire in coal piles, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, through W. F 


Hickey, superintendent of insurance, has issued the 
following instructions governing the proper handling and 


care of all fuel stored on the system. 
Storing and Handling Bituminous Coal 
[he storage ground should not be of a marshy nature or 
subject to drainage from any source 
Coal should not be stored near external sources of heat, 


even thoue e heat transmitted be moderate, and should not 
be stored against buildings 

Avoid adr n of air to the interior of piles through in- 
terstices around foreign objects such as timbers or irregular 
brickwork or through porous bottoms, such as coarse cinders. 


wood, oily waste, or other easily 
mixed with the coal during storage, 
tor hre 


Lvo not permit pieces ol 


combustible material to be 


as they may form a starting point 

The height of piles should be limited to 12 ft. Arrange the 
piles in as m mits as possible, restricting the length and 
width in order to provide spacing not only for ventilation pur- 
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should 
space 


expedite rehandling if necessary. There 
be a distance of at least 5 ft. between piles, and this 
maintained tree for complete ventilation and dispersion of 


Pile all coal so that the lump and fine materials are dis 


poses but to 


Radses. 


tributed as evenly as possible; not as is often done, allowing 
lumps to roll down from the peak and forming air passages 
at the bottom of the pile 
Where coal is stored under shelter or inside structures, sur 
face ventilation should be secured to facilitate the escape of 
gas by the circulation of the atmosphere 
coal with a tendency toward heating, temperature rises 
are comparatively gradual, and if detected in time complete 
combustion may be prevented by rehandling lf the ignrtion 
point is reached, the fire may burn for a considerable time in 
the interior of the pile before becoming apparent For the 
detection and prevention of fire, hollow iron pipes staggered 
every 50 it. through piles may be used, driven within one foot 
{ the bottom, these pipes to be pointed and ck sed at the 
bottom to facilitate installation and provided with a stopper 


at the top to prevent the admission of 


for closing the opening 
thermometer readings, or readings every few days 


temperat 


be taken in order that any excessive rise i 


} 1 
snoult 


air Daily 
1 


may be readily detected, and when the temperature has reached 
25 deg. rehandling should be started. High sulphur coal should 
be especially watched, owing to the dang : ng 


Wherever it is possible to do so, all wet coal 
and ice, should be disposed of for im 


that wetted by snow 


mediate use without first being stored. If, however, its storage 
is unavoidable, it should form the top of the pile and be spread 
ut thinly to expedite drying by evaporation 
The only effectual way of extinguishing fi storage 
by rehandling. Generally, water is not successfully applied 
extinguishing fire in a coal pile because it is impossible to 
s irate the I le The best method of handling al in danger 
re is to load it out and saturate it s will be 
thoroughly cooled The best preventive of loss il storage 
s constant inspection for incipient heating and _ th nmediate 
removal of coal from the spot affected 
Special care should be exercised in loading out il that has 
been on fire to see that the fire has been extinguished and 
that the coal is not heated. Coal which has a tendency to 


over frequently 


spontaneous ignition should be turned 

Where large quantities of coal are stored, special watchman 
protection, day and night, should be provided, watchman regis 
tering hourly from approved portable clock stations properly 
distributed Temperature readings should be taken by watch 
man at least once during the night and proper record kept 
of same 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended 

\pril 30 totaled 1,026,440, according to the com- 

pilation of the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 

can Railway Association. The customary detailed table 
will appear in next week's Railway A ge. 


Car Loading in Canada 


ida for the 
an increase 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Can: 
week ended April 30 aggregated 62,232 cars, 
over the previous week of 3,636 cars and an increase 
over the same week last year of 6,359 cars. Opening of 
navigation on the upper lakes was a factor this year as 
it caused an increase of 1,585 cars in grain movement 
Navigation had not opened at that time last year, which 
fact is responsible for the large increase over the same 
week last year. 


Total for Canada Cumulative totals 
— on = to date 

April 30, April 23, May 1, NW _ 

Commodities 1927 1927 1926 1927 1926 
Grain and grain products 8,318 6,733 5.511 134,977 112.464 
Live stock 1848 1.751 1.950 34°752 35.023 
“oal 5/857 5/394 3711 106/980 74583 
Coke 205 253 wR5 5.899 7,781 
Lumber 3,827 3,784 3.748 55.445 56.692 
Pulpwood 1,714 1,848 1,985 82,229 60,228 
Pulp and paper 2 286 2,290 2,483 37,922 44,085 
Other forest products 2,843 2,846 3,157 56.116 60,035 
Ore . 1,536 1,495 1,506 23,992 24,196 
Merchandise, | ] — 18,561 18,324 17.359 220.900 261.558 
Miscellaneous 15,237 13,873 14,078 7,255 198,342 
Total cars loaded. 62,232 58,596 55,873 1,026,46 934,987 

Tetal cars received fron 

connections 38,049 37,691 7,815 67,825 636.526 















Are Accounting 


The philosophy of this method of recording loss of 


value and the relation, 1f any, between 


reserves and depreciation 


By Henry Earle Riggs 
Professor of Civil Engineering, University of 
Michigan 


PART I 


URING the last quarter of 
a century a vast amount of 
work has been done under 
the name of valuation. Certain 
principles and methods have been 


————— 


Reserves Sound?’ 
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established but a number of matters 
are still unsettled, some of great 
economic importance, perhaps none 
more so than those totally different things or concepts 
which are called depreciation. 

In a former article,* the writer undertook to set forth 
his views on depreciation, as he understands the mean- 
ing of that term as it has been used by the courts in the 
I.noxville water works case and subsequent cases. It is 
necessary to restate very briefly one or two of the 
fundamental things essential to an understanding of 
these puzzling subjects. 

First, the concept which the courts have called de- 
preciation, i.e., loss of value or impairment of invest- 
ment of physical property of a plant devoted to public 
service, is an entirely different thing from the concept 
to which accountants have applied the same. 

Second, in order to reach any intelligent understand- 
ing of either of these subjects, one must resolutely put 
out of mind the other one, as they have no relation to 
one another. One is impairment of invested capital on 
account of a fault of the owner; the other is an ac- 
counting device to distribute certain operating expense 
charges uniformly over a year or a period of years. 

This paper deals with the second, or accountant’s con- 
ception, and therefore has nothing to do with the sub- 
ject of depreciation as found in’valuation. That subject 
must therefore not be allowed to intrude. 


The Present Importance of This Discussion 


It would appear probable that within the next year 
or two some now undetermined questions will be defi- 
nitely disposed of by the courts. For several years the 
hearings on the tentative valuations have been proceed- 
ing and many final valuations have been fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. None of the major 
issues raised by the federal valuation have as yet been 
finally passed upon by the Supreme Court in cases grow- 
ing out of that valuation, and apparently they will not 
be until such time as the valuations are used as a basis 
for rate making or condemnation. 

Another group of hearings are now being held under 
Section 15a of the Transportation act, and have to do 
with recapture. These cases involve several major 
issues. Either the price level of a valuation date as of 
the year of recapture, or estimated investment as of the 
date of installation of the property is entitled to greatest 





*Rartway Ace, February 12, page 465._ 
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Special 


weight in arriving at value. This is one issue of prime 
importance, the principles of which are ably discussed 
in the majority and dissenting opinions in the O’Fallon 
case. Depreciation, if any exists, must be defined and 
principles fixed for its determination. This is the next most 
vital question. A third relates to the subject of account- 
ing reserves. Inasmuch as these recapture cases do 
make a direct use of valuation in a rate proceeding, and 
as the Commission must of necessity use the tentative 
or final valuation as a basis for determining its valuation 
as of the date of recapture, it is fair to assume that such 
cases as reach the courts will be promptly disposed of 
and definite rules of procedure in valuation established. 

The recent order of the Commission in Docket No. 
15100, dealing primarily with the subject of accounting 
reserves, but also bringing in the subject of depreciation 
of valuation under the theory of the Commission also ap- 
pears likely to compel a consideration by the courts. 

The discussion of valuation and depreciation, and a 
clear understanding of them is therefore timely, and this 
paper is presented in the hope that it may help to clarify 
the subject, or if not, to start some helpful debate. 
This is an attempt to set forth the philosophy of ac- 
counting reserves, as the writer sees it after 40 years of 
engineering practice. This is not an accounting dis- 
cussion. Space does not permit any consideration of 
the detailed methods of accounting, and one who is not, 
and does not profess to be an accountant may very 
properly refrain from talking about the details of ac- 
counting practice. 


Establishment of Reserves 


Primarily the reason for establishing reserves is to 
equalize charges to operating expense and spread large 
and irregularly recurring costs uniformly over a period 
of months or years. Thus the practice of making 
uniform monthly charges to expense and credits to a 
reserve for taxes, for the year’s purchase of steel rails, 
or for other large items of expense which must be met 
at a given date, is well known and long established. 
If each month bears its proportionate share of the ac- 
cruing expense, there will be substantial uniformity 
of net earnings month after month. 

In just the same way large recurring replacement 
costs, which can be definitely forecast, can be spread 
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over a several years, or even over the life 
of the iter property, thus making each year bear its 
proportionate share of the cost of replacement. The 


t of plant consumed in service on a property 
life is a true charge against operating ex- 
penses, because the wearing out of the item of property 
which has be replaced (such as rail or ties), is just 
as truly part of the cost of giving service as the burn- 
ing of coal in the locomotive or the wages of the train 


crew 


replacemen 


oft continuing 


[he only reason in the world for the adoption of re- 
serves in accounting is to equalize expenses in the dif- 
ferent fiscal periods, m order that the ratio of operating 
lent 


expenses to gross earnings may be kept free from viol 


fiuctuattor 


Reserves May Be Used for 
Equalization or Amortization 


monthly or yearly charges which are in- 
or equalize the cost of large and in- 
frequently recurring items of replacement which must 


be met if the property is a continuing one are entirely 


proper, but have no flavor of “depreciation” reserves 
Che rail $s a continuing property. The replacement 
of a large dge, a terminal station or other structure 
or group of structures, against which the reserves are 


is merely an operating expense which must 
incurred that the railroad may continue to function. 
“retirement” reserves, 


reserves is 1m- 


Whether the proper name be 


i 
t’’ reserves or “maintenance 


repiacemel! 
material [hey have no connection or relation at all 
to any depreciation that may exist in the property as a 
whole, nor does their building up in any way measure 
acct lepreciation in the property as a whole. They 
ire designed to equalize operating expenses, and they 
should not be called “depreciation reserves.” 

Where reserves accounting is used in the case of 
propert expiring life, for the purpose of amortizing 
the investment in property, there is some ground for 


although the 
word amortization is just as expressive. Investment in 
a mining property where the ore body is of limited ex- 
ailroad built to serve such mines, or to get 
a certain tract of land, are illustrations 
of properties in which the investment ought to be 
the life of the business 


the term depreciation reserve 


tent, Or in a ral 


the timber trom 
during 


Reserve Accounting by No Means a New Thing 


4 


\n impression seems to have gained ground that this 
for spreading large items of cost is of recent 

[he writer has found English references prior 
indicate that such charges were made, 
estimated life of the items. In a law estab- 
lishing the form of return to be made by the railroad to 
Massachusetts on April 16, 1846, 


device 
origin 
to 1830 whicl 


hased on the 


the state, passed in 


und in a similar law passed in New York on April 2, 
1850, accounts for the depreciation of equipment wer« 
provided r, although an examination of the reports 


f both states shows that they were not observed and no 


lepreciation” was reported. This subject is discussed 
Clark. state engineer of New York in his 


last vear the old form was used 
it the beginning of the industry, 
when there was no such certainty as to the permanency 
O as there now is. In 1850 the book of 
Dionvsius Lardner on “Railway Economy” discusses the 
establishing charges for “depreciation” on 
had been tried in England and 
untenable. The author was in full accord 

nment of the “This 


1OC4 ; 

IS54. the 
’ WW 
inis W practically 


1 ' ‘ 
; ne ra roads 


practice ol! 


rollir stock which 


abandoned as 
with 


theory, saving: 
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point having been conclusively established, the com- 
panies very properly discontinued to set aside from reve- 
nues any fund for the reproduction of stock; but they 
would have been justified in strict equity, in going fur- 
ther, and in taking back from the capital, and placing to 
the credit of revenue, all the sums which in previous 
years they had erroneously brought to the credit of 
capital, to represent a deterioration which did not exist, 
and pay for a future want that could never arise.” 

The writer finds no further references to depreciation 
until 1878 and 1879. In United States vs. Kansas 
Pacific, decided in October 1878 (99 U. S. 455, on 
p. 459), the Company claimed that a depreciation ac- 
count for rail replacement was a proper deduction before 
the determination of net earnings. The court said: 
“We are clearly of the opinion that it is not a proper 
charge. Only such expenditures as are actually made 
can with any propriety be claimed as a deduction from 
net earnings.” And that settled that. This was the 
controlling decision on the subject until 1909. The 
Railroad Gazette of June 6, 1879, page 310, contains 
the only other discussion of this subject, so far as the 
railroad industry which the writer has 
found between 1850 and 


was concerned, 
1900. 


Why the Waterworks Industry Needs Reserves 


The waterworks industry is without doubt responsible 
for the reviving of reserve accounting, for the insistence 
upon the term “depreciation reserve,” and for a very 
large part of the discussion, especially as it relates to 
various so-called “methods” of setting up reserves. The 
reason for this is not hard to understand. Here is a 
utility consisting of a pumping station, a few very large 
and costly pumps, a boiler plant, a reservoir, a standpipe, 
and a system of cast iron underground mains for dis- 
tribution. 

Day to day replacements of parts, as is done on a rail- 
road, was not possible. The items were large, costly and 
of long life. A study of water works, maintenance, re- 
pairs and replacements accounts will disclose the fact that 
ordinary annual expenditures for maintenance range from 
0.5 per cent to slightly over 1 per cent of the investment in 
plant, while those of a railroad will range from 5 per 
cent to 6 per cent of the investment in way and struc- 
tures, 15 per cent to 20 per cent and more of the in- 
vestment in locomotives, and 10 per cent to 20 per cent 
of the investment in freight and passenger equipment. 

The two industries are not at all comparable when it 
comes to the matter of maintenance of the integrity of 
investment in plant. The waterworks must use reserve 
accounting if the ratio of operating expense to gross 
earnings is to be kept at all uniform. The large railroad 
can continue indefinitely without using reserves and with 
uniform expenditures. 

In such an industry as the waterworks, it is very easy 
to see how it was argued that the wearing out of a pair 
of pumps was an operating expense, and that a reserve 
must be established so that each vear the accruing “de- 
preciation” of the pumps would be provided for by 
charges to the customers of that year. There was in 
this instance, along with sound argument for reserves, 
a failure to recognize the fundamental truth that the 
waterworks property was not depreciating, as the pumps 
wore out. The pumps had to be replaced. There was 
no lessening of capacity or of efficiency as the pumps 
grew older. There was no element of depletion of the 
plant as a whole, there was no amortizing of the invest- 
ment in the waterworks. The whole problem was one 
of “making provision, out of earnings, to keep the in- 
vestment intact” and doing it in such a way that charges 
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to expense would be reasonably uniform year after 
year. ; : 

Proof of the early interest of the waterworks industry 
in this form of accounting is to be found in the San 
Diego Water Co. Case, 118 Cal. 556. This case, de- 
cided in October, 1897, is of interest in that the dis- 
senting opinion shows a clear understanding of the 
principles which control present day public utility regu- 
lation. The case was decided in accordance with the 
Kansas Pacific Case, 99 U. S. 455. During the years 
following up to 1915 waterworks engineers had a very 
large part, if not the largest, in all discussion of this 
subject, and, owing to their failure to recognize differ- 
ences in different properties and industries, they are 
largely responsible for the great confusion that involves 
the subject of depreciation. 


The Distinction Between Reserves and Funds 


The writer has found, especially among engineers en- 
gaged in valuation work, considerable confusion as to 
terminology and a tendency to use the terms reserve and 
fund interchangeably. This will also be noted in some 
of the court decisions, indeed the wholly meaningless 
expression, “depreciation reserve fund” is once in a 
while noted. 

A reserve is a liability, appearing on the right hand 
side of the balance sheet. The amount stated is the 
credit balance in the account. Where reserve account- 
ing is used, when an item of property is retired, the 
reserve is charged with the amount of the credit in the 
reserves in respect of the item retired, the balance, less 
salvage (if any), being charged to operating expenses. 
The reserve accounts are purely the result of book keep- 
ing entries, and do not represent any definite funds set 
aside. 

The charges to operating expenses do not represent 
any actual expenditure of money, therefore the effect 
is to deduct from current income which would otherwise 
be available for dividends or surplus, an amount equal 
to the charges to operating expenses. The expression 
has been used that reserves are “ear marked surplus.” 

If no specific fund is established when the reserves 
are created it necessarily follows that an equivalent 
amount of cash exists either in the treasury or invested 
in assets. In other words this amount of money be- 
comes available to the company for its use for current 
needs or for investment in capital or current assets. 

A fund is an item appearing on the asset side of the 
balance sheet, and if established as a depreciation fund, 
represents money set aside for the purpose of replacing 
items of property as they wear out. These assets usually 
consist of cash or securities which can be converted 
readily to cash. 

Emphasis must be laid on the fact that the “deprecia- 
tion fund” is not created by the accounting transactions 
which establish the “depreciation reserve.” The two 
accounts have no relation to one another. Either may 
exist without the other. The fund is only established 
when cash or some other asset item is credited. 

It must also be clearly borne in mind that the setting 
aside of money in a “depreciation fund” is not charging 
“depreciation.” This can only be done by reducing net 
earnings through a charge against operating expenses. 
There is considerable room for difference of opinion 
as to the good business judgment involved in the estab- 
lishment of funds, which definitely tie up assets and 
devote them to specific purposes, and deprive the com- 
pany of the use of them for current needs. 


[The second and concluding part of this article will 
appear in an early issue. | 
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S. P. Reduces Stationery 
Costs by Revising Forms 


URING the past 16 months the Southern Pa- 

cific made a material reduction in its stationery 

bill. This has been accomplished by eliminat- 
ing unnecessary forms, reducing the size of others, con- 
solidating forms, using a cheaper grade of paper, print- 
ing on white instead of more expensive colored paper, 
omitting instructions especially on the reverse side of 
forms, substituting black non-copying ink for copying 
and colored inks and by making other changes in forms 
to produce economy. 

It is difficult to show the saving in dollars and cents, 
but a few concrete examples indicate the economies that 
have been made. A total saving of $600 a year was 
made by discontinuing the use of linen shipping tags 
and adopting instead a manila tag of equal size 
which had proved more efficient on certain parts of the 
system where it had been in use previously. Another 
$550 yearly saving was made by substituting 16-Ib. 
paper for 20-lb. in printing a form for requesting trans 
portation and by omitting instructions on the reverse 
side. A saving of $300 was made by reducing slightly 
the weight of paper and cutting one inch from the length 
of the form for the check of a train register. Printing 
the required headings and ruling on four established 
sizes of vellum tracing sheets saved $1,450 a year. The 
installation of an inexpensive blank permitted the dis- 
continuance of two books, each costing $100 annually, 
and produced a saving in clerical labor of $720 a year. 
A form, 8% in. by 14 in., of which from 7 to 15 sheets 
were used monthly on each of 59 roadmasters’ districts, 
was replaced by a one-sheet report for each district, 
thereby saving an aggregate of one man’s time and 
labor and material amounting to several thousand forms 
a year. These six cases account for a total annual sav- 
ing in labor and material of over $5,000, which will be 
repeated each year. A total of 1,316 forms were dis- 
continued or revised, representing indeterminable sav- 
ings that would greatly increase that figure. 

These economies in the use of stationery have been 
brought about through the work of a forms committee 
which was organized to study the forms in current use 
on the railroad and introduce new practices. The com- 
mittee is comprised of men from the executive, operat- 
ing, freight and passenger traffic, motive power, main- 
tenance of way and freight claim departments who were 
selected because of their knowledge of the requirements 
of stationery forms in their respective departments. 
Operating department sub-committeemen were chosen 
for each operating division. 

Committeemen give consideration to forms submitted 
by various departments and make their recommendations 
to the chairman whose final approval is required on 
forms before they are printed. Co-operating with the 
Pacific Lines committee are similar committees on the 
Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana, the 
Southern Pacific of Mexico, the Southern Pacific Steam- 
ship Lines and the Pacific Electric. These committees 
interchange their local forms for the purpose of stand- 
ardizing both blanks and methods, and for the purpose 
of effecting possible reductions in cost through the print- 
ing of large stocks of a common form for use on all 
units of the property. 

The stationery forms committee was furnished, upon 
its organization, with samples of eack form used on the 
svstem except those of the accounting department. The 


reason for this exception is that the accounting depart 
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ments of ystem lines have for some years maintained 
a committee which has devoted its time exclusively to a 
study of accounting forms and practices. The forms 
lected | the stationery forms committee were filed 
numet n the chairman’s office and indexed by sul 
jects for 1 reference to all forms furnishing the 
same or approximately the same information. Instru 
tior ed that forms should not be printed or 
reprint uni é itry the chairman's approval 
lepartments desiring to install new forms or revis« 
c ting forn mit samples to the chairman, giving 
the proposed action. The chairman 
é mitteemen who investigate the neces 
sity for the new forms or the desirability of the recom 
nended rev nd to ascertain first of all, if there are 
existit fort f tl type Phe mmitteemen als: 
letermine whether a single form can be devised to re- 
( lepartmental or division forms. 


Women in Railroad Service 


HERE were 61,302 women employed by Class I 
October 1, 1926, as compared with 


1052 in October, 1920, according to a state 
ment issu he Interstate Commerce Commission as 
the result of a ecial study made at the suggestion of 
the Women’s B u of the Department of Labor. This 


shows that women were emploved in almost every brancl 
f railroad service, including two in train service and 


290 in shop worl [The most numerous class shown in 
the commission’s statement is that of clerical or semi 
clerical work, in which 51,127 were employed, and the 
next most numerous class was that of “cleaning” 3,332 


There were also 641 in the car department, 1,814 in 
’ 295 in roundhouse work and 1,427 


personal se rvice,”’ 
telegraph and telephone operators. The commission's 
statement follows 

The regular reports concerning railway employees 
published by the Interstate Commerce Commission do 
not distinguish as to the sex of the employees. Data 
regarding the employment of women were published 
for the years 1918 and 1919 by the United States Rail- 
road Administration. In 1920 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission published a bulletin showing the number of 
women employed on large steam railways for four 
lates in that vear and summarizing the Railroad Admin- 


istration Statistics for 1918 and 1919. ‘The present 
count was taken through Statistical Series Circular No. 
16 issued. August 10, 1926, at the suggestion of the 
Women’s Bureau in the Department of Labor. The 
classification of occupation is the same as that used in 
the 1920 Bulletin to facilitate comparisons. It differs 
from the classification used in the regular reports of 
railroad employees There has been a general decrease 


in the number of women employed by railroads since 
1920. the total number reported by Class I railways being 
61,302 for October 1, 1926, as compared with 90,052 for 
October 1, 1920 


Number of Women Employed by Class I Railways on 
October 1, 1926, by Districts and Classes of Employment 
Mooher af 


of women employed on 
October 1, 1926 


Eastern Southern Western 
district district district Total 


ss 
Attendants 
Burea of int matior 4? 9 2 69 
Station (including statior helpers aR 67 179 334 
al 23 3 12 38 
! room N 1 9 
her attendants e6 41 9 18 68 
Total 202 88 228 518 
Bridge an tende 
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Number of women employed on 
October 1, 1926 








= - PEE Any 
Eastern Southern Western 
Class district district listrict Total 
Car depart 
Coach and ca e helpers 
Cx ach and e ent 
hele ‘ . 
Coach and r inspectors, helpers 
Coach and car repairers, helpers 
*‘attern makers, helpers 
Upholsterers ar seamstresses > : ie 
Other > ~e 
( ° = 
I rer 4 49 
BOOTOTS «nscwesnneseeeees 2 g 1 54 
Clerical or se clerica = 
A tants 
Cas < 7 
Clerks, ste ¢ 495 
tometer ope . e 
Drafts e and a * - 94 
, 6 
seie ‘ Cc ators (exce] ra 
er ¢ 1 , . 
I ¢ 1,09 ] 
‘ et Ssciice € . 4 7 
Other office s clic P 
a ! t es ‘ 
+. 8 1 2.437 
Cleaning . 4 
Car cleaners, inside. . 803 " Sa 
Car cleaners tside.. 44 
Station an ffice cleaners 
ing anitresses ] = 
Shop cle ners : . 
Other cleaners i 4 
Total 774 : 
Elevator oper 2 -- 
Messenger service 
Day work g < 
Night worl > 4 
Total 4 . 17 
Personal service 
Cooks, dishwashers, stewardesses, 
waitresses including dining-car 
service) 288 7 2 95 
Hospital . 7 7 
Housekeepers 2 12 16 
Laundresses, emplcyees in line: 
re s 39 25 294 
Maids : $ 206 75 432 
Other <e - : ? 19 44 
a are ee ee 586 217 11 1,814 
R n © work 
Callir g rews by teler hone 2 4 
Cleaning headlights and lanterns 8 2 
Roundhouse clerks ..... Os - 99 RO 
Supplying engines 
Turntable cperators 1 
Wiping engines ea 19 65 
Laborers oeseccceneueeee 0 5 24 
Total 1 7 07 295 
10 Sh pDwor) 
Blacksmiths, helpers ; 3 
Boilermakers, helpers : ; : 
Coppersmiths, sheet-metal workers, : : 
pipe fitters, helpers... 1 1 
Electricians, belpers . seak 1 
Molders, coremakers, helpers. . 
OD, CO 2 onc ccusaneee ¢ 6 12 
Clerks se aSentevdedesse 12( 2 61 203 
Laborers, inside work... ~ & 5 45 
Laborers, outside work (including 
scrap dock work) .......scseees> ns 24 
Total 138 72 80 290 
Signal <ervice 
Maintenance ee 2 2 
Manipulation, day work (except 
telephone) ‘ 17 , 
ght work (except 
tenes ‘ 1 16 
Totai . pee ieveoce 28 1 29 
Station agents, assistants, agent 
GROPRRDTS occ cccccccccneseccces 239 7 261 807 
Supervisors of women employees.... 3 8 95 144 
Switch tenders and other yard work - 
Telegraph operators handling cther 
than train messages): 
RO WOT ccccccuceccsece 91 18 118 227 
Night work ...cccscsccvees 15 2 62 79 
Total . ‘ _— oeestecs 106 20 180 306 
Teleeravh and telephone operetors 
(handling train orders, blocking 
and reperting trains): 
Day work .. 96SOeCe0emeweRsse 264 102 218 584 
Night work ...... sesecocece : 133 42 362 537 
Total 9né6sebedd bese egweena< 397 144 580 1,121 
. Train service ..... pesee 2 2 
Warehouses and docks: 
Billing and report clerks (including 
checkers or tally clerks) ...... 91 7 39 167 
Yard clerks, outside werk........ 15 2 17 
en rrr oe 2 1 
TE ~ Kccdoccedcevesticccscedes 108 40 42 190 
Watchwomen 
Crossings, Jay werk.....-+.++++- 167 2 7 i76 
Crossings night work...........- 10 1 11 
Other watchwomen, day work 3 2 
Other watchwvomen, night work. os 
Total .ccsccccevcats pamentane 80 4 8 192 
Other service: 4 
Mail carriers 10 6 20 36 
Pumpers .... errr 2 5 3 lo 
Miscellaneous employees 57 41 118 216 
Wetted ccccccccccecescecuseces 69 52 141 262 
; .» + +28,326 9,822 23,154 61,307 


Grand total 
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Books and Articles of Fifty Years Ago 
~ > ¢ _ } 
Special Interest to Railroaders A train leaving Chicago at 9 a.m. now reaches Bostor ia the 
(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway . 3 el 1 te : I te . 1 day, laking t 
wn ’ } } . . len + #h ; } ] 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) run in 3O hours, and givil evidence < the practical value ol 
the Hoosac mountain achievement.—Ratlway Age, May 17, 1877 
Books and Pamphlets 
The Chesapeake Ohio Railway, by James Poyntz Nelson. The action of the Pennsylvania Railroad g 
_ : : = ; etdende fram echt : ' . nit 
[he author is Special Engineer, Valuation, and has been con-  '!5 divide nds trom eight to six per cent s 
nected with this railway since 1869. 193 p. Maps. Richmond, ¢@fnings to the redemption of its debt is a nev an 
Va. Lewis Printing Company railway management. The general policy | te 
: — , , as much : ossible i lividends ot the surniue if on w 
Forecasting Business Conditions, by Charles O. Hardy and “* much as p Reading — pur une haya , if any, 
: aa : ton , : : new ventures and increase the debt for the same purpos 
Garfield V. Cox. Chapter XV considers railway transporta- Hay ~~ ong Sosa ee a 
=> 104 ‘le Te” Nee ay Tse ve Chicago Railway Review, May 12, 1877 
tion, p. 177-190, while the bibliography contains railway sources, 
25-426. 434 p. Pub. by Macmillan, New York City. $4. T —_—_ ; , 
Pp. 425-420. P- it eg , : Ihe reorganized Northern Pacific continues to evince signs of 


Port Har- 
Bain. Geological 


illustrations and a 


The Geology of tion | 


court to I 


Survey of Nigeria Bulletin No. 8 


the Eastern Ratlway. Si 
| Wilson and A. D. N 


Includes 


nugu, by R. C 


colored geological map, and an outline map of the railway. 
95 p. Pub. by Geological Survey of Nigeria, Lokoja, Nigeria, 
Africa. 15 shillings. 

Marching On, by James Boyd. A novel of the Civil War 


that includes descriptions of railways and railway operation in 
North and Virginia at that time. 426 p. Pub. by 
Scribner's, York City. $2.50. 


Periodical Articles 


Aviation, edited by Frank A. Tich 
economic aspects, operating and terminal problems, training of 
personnel, the Trans-Atlantic and Round-the-World Flights, and 


Carolina 
New 


enor. 26 articles on history, 


regulation of air service. Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, May, 1927, entire issue 

Effect of Electrification on the Budget and Balance Sheet of 
the Swiss Federal Railways for 1927, by General Management 


of the Federal State Railways. This note was attached to the 
balance sheet of the SFR and shows comparative figures for 
1927, and figures for 1927 “if steam traction were in use over 


the whole system” concluding that “in round figures [the accounts 


are! 1,700,000 fr 
1 


steam |! 


favorable than would be the case if only 


a ie 
the Interna- 


more 
comotives were employed.” Bulletin of 


tional Railway Congress Assn., April, 1927, p. 345-35( 

Growing Trade of Mesxico’s West Coast Territory, by Leo 
G. K epfle Effect of improved railroad facilities, characteristics 
f traffic, etc. Commerce Reports, May 9, 1927, p. 335-338. 


1 Southern Pacific 
g the war. 


* by Hugh Wiley. In this lively story 
have 
May 7, 
f Management, by Raymond C. Willoughby. 
Nation’s Business, May, 1927, p. 21-23 
Seeing Over the Telephone—A Practical Explanation of Tele- 
VISION In the Feb. 5 Booklist, Dr. Alexanderson’s article 
modestly suggested that progress was being made toward tele- 
television 


engineman and 
Saturday 
The Right Bower 


“Proper use of 


man guite a time re: 
, ? 


re 
Evening Post, 1927, p. 50, 5 


statistics. 


vision. This article describes in “laymen’s language” 


as achieved at present—one more way of communication 
American Review of Reviews, May, 1927, p. 516-518 
- - ° aa 














Pride of the Santa Fe in 


an Earlier Day 





has been reached to 
Paul and the main line 10 
ee branch wit! pesecaing 
Minn.) branch without assessing 


The 
ot 


a vigorous and hopeful life. decision 


connection between 


ling the Brainerd | 





the stockholders-or further bonding the Northern Pacific com- 
pany There seems to be renewed reason for the belief that 


this 555-mile railway will eventually be completed to the Pacific 


ocean.—Railway Age, May 17, 1877. 

The annual report of the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
shows results which have had considerable effect in restoring 
confidence among investors. The net earnings of the year show 
an increase of 12.09 per cent over those of the previous year 


“Centennial travel” demoralized 


the passenger business on all 


Extremely active competition for 
all 


lines was done 


rates and the greater part of 


at half of the ordinary prices during the last two 


thirds of the year.—Chicago Railway Review, May 12, 1877 
rr —=* y 
I'wenty-Five Years Ago 
The per diem plan of payment for the use of foreign s 
seems to be growing in favor. At a recent meeting of t 


American Railway Association nearly 90 per cent of those present 
r tl evident th 


July 1—Ratlway and Engineering Review 


were in tavor of the 
will go into effect on 


i 
May 17, 1902. 


plan, and it is now 





Henry Miller, assistant superintendent of the St. Louis, Keokuk 
& Northwestern and the Chicago, Burlington & Kansas City, has 
been appointed superintendent, with headquarters at Hannibal, 
Mo. H. M. Adams has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company at Portland, 
Ore.—Kaitlroad Gazette, May 16, 1902 

The Southern and the Louisville & Nashville are engaged in a 
spirited struggle for a right-of-way through the rich coal fields 


Middlesbor 


along the Kentucky-Tennessee line between Ky 
and Jellico, Tenn. For a distance of nine miles east of Jellic 
through a narrow pass in the mountains, the surveys of the tw 


companies conflict—Railway Age, May 16, 1902 


Ten Years Ago 


The United States Railroad Commission to Russia, headed by 
John F. Stevens as minister plenipotentiary, accredited to the 
Russian government, started from Washington for Petrograd on 


March 9.—Raitlway Review, May 12, 1917. 


before the Interstate Commerce Commission on the 
applications of the railroads for authority to make a 
advance in freight rates of 15 per cent were begun at Washington 
on May 7. “The conditions the railroads at the 
present time involve an immediate menace to the country at 
large because of inadequate facilities and insufficient 
stated Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania, Executive 
officers of the other eastern railroads gave testimony to the same 
effect—Railway Age Gazette, May 11, 1917. 


Hearings 


general 
surrounding 


credit,” 






































Railway Life 


Ve wond w many railroad men have names appr 
priat é é We know of a yardmaster whose name is 
Carr and a conductor Drawbaugh (invariably pronounced “draw 

ur | é ve many others 

rom a clerk the fice of the superintendent of motive 
power of t cago & Alton to chief of police of Bloom 
ington, II] s the interesting step taken by Tom Shanahan. 
With a e old I: name like that, you might know that Tom 
Ww eve tally land on the force 

Among the safet erses that go on and on, we have always 
r c lal c this one 


Williams in a fit 


hrust 


insane, 
train ; 
You would be surprised to find 

How it broadened Williams’ mind. 


his head beneath a 


Mar y ears ag I the 


sisting 


old Cincinnati Southern, a train cor- 
of a parlor car and an engine was run from Lexington, 
Ky., to Cincinnati, Ohio, at the rate of well over a mile a minute. 
The Negro porter who made the trip is still alive and delights 
1 ell of it He finishes his yarn like this “Boss, 
you knows how de clickety-clack undah de cah? Well, 
sah, on dis trip, dey didn’t go clickety No, sah, dey jest went 


| 
aiways 


rails go 


running a series called: “My Most 


embarrassing mo- 
rst came the way of a 


Embarrassi There are many 


‘ 
ments ma rairoad, ut one of the we 


ut west He was the clearing of 


him a great deal 
pick it up 


be ssing 
a wreck on a high fill and one box car gave 
oye Rinalie the had the derricl roll 


with a re 


and 
t down the hill. It hit the rocks on the bottom 
found that 


general manager 


out the car cor 


new 


1 


summit of Pike’s Peak 


ek or two ago. Two employes of the com- 
summit of the mountain 
vent up to prepare for the tourist season and were marooned 
difficulty, the 
train 


railway Ww I to fight the snow suthciently to get a 


Juring 


1 Pennsylvania, at Catawissa, 


snakes recently, with 
R t slaughter to the attackers These charming creatures 
word of the Re- 
a practice of rolling up 


hi " this colony, still d 


(we take the Eastern 


mant s apparently loosened from its anchorage at the 


“AG” 
ed themselves and looked about 


} ; mea “4 


Striking a stone near 





kly enou in Operator 


toe und one, say, in the ‘SO’s. But most of 


few persons have been 


it occurred. How- 
roads which 
refer to the 
locomo- 


some 
We 
ow being applied to 
has 


takes on a different characteristic 


‘ 
ever , ’ ‘ i al Ss taking pi ice 


‘ Ider 


been made a 





sound 


} wet ¢ ttr t the 


immediate attention of all 


“The Familiarity Which Breeds 
Worse Than Contempt” 


involving a passenger 


the above head Along the Line 

tells the story of a grade-crossing accident, 
automobile. When the 
trom its mangled 


watchman 


Under 


vehicle were unscrambled 
crossing 


occupants of the 
parts they 
regularly 
“How often,” 


recognized as the 
that his wife. 
says Along the Line, “we seen an elevator 
operator on his day off enjoying himself riding up and down 
in the car of partner. And a taxi driver off duty riding 
around with one of his buddies. And the sailor on shore leave 
simply must find a pond and get himself into a rowboat.” 

We now have a crossing watchman whose chief pleasure on 
his day off appeared to be to wreck himself on his own crossing. 


were 
assigned t crossing and 


have 


his 


Addendum to Telephonic Pests 


It is no more than fair since so many have sung their hymn 
of hate for their favorite pests in this column that one or two 
more clients be given a similar opportunity. The following is 
how H. Allen Monroe, chief clerk to the mechanical superin- 
tendent, B. A. R., feels about it: 


Of all the telephonic pests, 
rhe cuss who has most gall 
Is he who lets her ring and ring 
And doesn’t answer at all. 


No matter what he says to you 
In language rank or fair, 

Thank God, no matter what 
So long’s you know he’s there 


ne Says 


There's nothing gets most 
Or causes half the worry 
As he who let’s the old phone ring 
When you're really in a hurry 


peopl Ss goat 


Another correspondent, who wishes to be nameless, says: 


These score or more are bad, ‘tis 
But the one I think most galling 
I ity, high-hat, la 
1 


lling 


trie 
rue 


Is the sno bird whr- 


Se secretary does his ca 


Special Rates for “Hikers” 


\ form of excursion ticket, to the best of our knowledge un- 


known on this side of the Atlantic but popular in England, is 
the hiker’s (or, more decorously, walker’s) ticket. It provides 
for a railway journey to one point and a return trip beginning 
at a different station, the distance between the destination of 


the outbound trip and the beginning of the return journey to 
be covered by shanks’ mare. One railway has far as 
a special booklet giving a series of interesting walks 
which can be made in the territory it serves 

Despite the accommodations of this character provided by the 
English railways, however, there is some complaint that the 
restrictions on such tickets are too great. The Times (London) 
ventures the opinion that “there may be depths of petty swindling 
a ticket as most walkers would like might afford 
opportunity lf, however, there are not, it should be the 
pleasure as well as the duty of the railways to help and encourage 
walkers. At present a walker can often, but not always, get 
out on a Saturday some 30 or 40 miles from London for a 
very small sum; a quick train will take him to town well 
beyond the suburbs; but that town is probably rather suburban 
itself, and the walker’s desire is to escape from it without 
obligation to return to it at the end of his expedition. But on 
some lines he finds that he must walk in a circle and return 
to the point whence he started; while on others he may cut 
across country to one station but not to another, so anxious does 
the railway appear to wish to dictate to him his exact course.” 


gone so 


to issue 


to which such 


sore 
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NEWS of the WEEK 








H. F. 


O’ Neil 


Western Pacific—Photo by 


W. H. HARLAND, senior signal engineer 
of the Bureau of Signals and Train Con- 
trol Devices of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has resigned and has been ap- 
pointed director of traffic of the District of 
Columbia. 


AUTHORITY TO CAPITAL EXPEND 
for non-transportation purposes, in 
connection with the development of air 
rights over terminal tracks and property 
at Chicago, is provided for in a bill which 
was introduced in the Illinois state legis 
lature on May 5. Such construction expend 
itures would be allowed after investigation 
and the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, 


MAKE 


TURES 


approval by 


ARBITRATION PROCEEDINGS on the wage 
increases asked by the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen for 
firemen on the southeastern railways are to 
begin shortly in Washington, D. C., fol- 
lowing the selection of Grafton Greene, 
chief justice of the supreme court of Ten- 
nessee, as the neutral arbitrator, announced 
n May 9 by the Board of Mediation. 
The other members of the board were 
selected some time ago; W. J. Jenks, vice- 
president of the Norfolk & Western, and 
J. C. Goff, vice-president of the brother 


hox od 


Tue Pvertic Service Commission of 


Pennsylvania has dismissed a complaint, 


presented by brakemen against the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, alleging that freight 
trains on the Pittsburgh division of that 


road are operated with an insufficient num- 
ber of men. The commission holds that 
the road is not operating trains in an un- 
safe manner. The commission, at the same 
time, dismissed a complaint alleging that 
the Reading is operating a pole car at 
Newberry Junction without foot boards or 
sill steps. It is held that the absence of 
steps does not increase the hazard to em- 
ployees. 


Ontario Government Line to 
Invade Quebec 
Quebec’s opposition to the extension of 
the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
Railway, owned and operated by the On- 
tario government, into its territory is not 


yet ended. Last year there was strenuous 
objection raised and the matter found its 
way to the Supreme Court of Canada, 
which decided that the railway could run 
over Crown lands in Quebec. 

Now the Quebec government has made 
known the conditions upon which the On- 
tario railway may enter the former’s ter- 


ritory. One of the most important pro- 
visions is that limit holders in Quebec 
province must be compensated, but the 


Crown lands will be available free. Que- 
bec’s main objection, of course, has its 
source in the fact that the Ontario rail- 
way will tap the rapidly developing gold 
fields in Rouyn, in northwestern Quebec. 
A contract has been signed between the 
Ontario government and the Quebec gov- 
ernment providing for the invasion of the 


Ontario railway 

The line will extend from Cheminees, 
Ont., to Lake Obisko, Que., about 30 
miles. The road will be extended north- 


ward toward James Bay this summer from 
the present rail-head to Coral Falls. Work 
will commence at once, according to L. T 
Martin, one of the commissioners and vice- 


presidents of the road. Rails have been 
purchased from the Algoma Steel Com- 
pany. The contract calls for completion 


of the extension on December 1. 


Wage Increase on C. N. R. 


A minority report by Peter White of 
Toronto, representative of the management 
on the board of conciliation dealing with 
the wage dispute between the Canadian 
National and certain of its employees, rec- 
ommends an increase of 2 cents an hour 
for hourly-rated employees and an equiva- 
lent increase for monthly-rated employees. 

This recommendation is in opposition to 
the majority report recommending an in- 
crease of four cents an hour to hourly- 
rated employees and a proportionate in- 
crease to monthly-rated workers 

Mr. White agrees, however, with the 
recommendation in the majority report for 
an additional increase of “one-half cent per 
hour for hourly-rated employees and the 
equivalent to monthly-rated employees” to 
remove inequalities between different 


groups of the same class of employees, 
“particularly between certain employees on 
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the old Grand Trunk system and the rest 
of the system.” 

The employees affected in the present 
wage dispute are clerks, freight handlers, 
warehousemen, passenger station employ- 
ees, stationary engineers, stationary fire- 
men, classified and unclassified, and laborers 
in and around shops and warehouses, as 
represented by the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railroad Employees. It is expected that 
the board, which is composed of William 
J. Donovan, Winnipeg, chairman; Howard 
S. Ross, Montreal, nominee of the em- 
ployees, and Peter White, Toronto repre- 
sentative of the company, will shortly make 
a further report to Hon. Peter Heenan, 
Minister of Labor, on the question of 
working conditions 


An International Railway Com- 
mission Suggested 


The increasing exchange of traffic be- 
tween Canada and the United States and 
the consequent growing necessity of great- 
er co-operation and co-ordination in the 
handling of that traffic and in the matter 
of rates and regulation has suggested the 
feasibility of an international railway 
board. It is known that such a sugges- 
tion has been made tentatively to Harri- 
son A, McKeown, Chairman of the Do- 
minion Railway Board, by Joseph B. East- 
man, Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Moreover, the latter has 
communicated to the Dominion Board sug- 
gestions and information in regard to ac- 
counting methods for the Canadian rail 


ways. There is still lack of sufficient uni- 
formity in accounting on the Canadian 
roads. 

While the members of the Dominion 


Board have not yet expressed their views 
on an international board the feeling in 
Ottawa is that some day such a body will 
be inevitable. This has been given em- 
phasis by the fact that New Brunswick 
shippers of lumber and other forest prod- 
ucts have asked the Board to carefully 
consider international rates on their prod- 
ucts, a large amount of which is shipped 
into: the United States over the Maine 
border. 


Attention has also been called to state- 
(Continued on page 1474) 
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News of the Week 


from page 1467) 
ments ma t the recent newspaper pub 
tio1 New York City to 
thy ffect that there s uld be closer co- 
operatior betwee! the two rate-hxing 
b es it matter f rates on pulp and 


Spring Meeting A. S. M. E. 


been al 


n tat ! sessions lave 


meeting of the 


ng spring 
America Society of Mechanical Engi- 
nee! “ will be held at the Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., 
May 23-2 Following a council meeting, 
rence f local sections dele gates and a 
usin meeting May 23, the simultaneous 
essio! vill begin at 2 p. m. and will be 
ld ¢ morning thereafter, varied en- 
tertainment being provided each afternoon 
papers and speakers are 
Frainit e I 5 
‘ Motors Institute I 
\ t Educa 
‘ } } Sea A | 1 
\ ( i for Lo-ope g 
‘ W _ ant 
: High Pre ' 
1. E. Moultrop; Higl 
St suture at Cra 
\ \ S 
| ‘ TT 
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| { 
P W W 
W Se M ul H g 
t B I ( I 
LD Rix | ‘ T sept ' 
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Rock St e and Head 
{ ri electric Station W 
» : e 5 5 Hy ira 
I Pf Cor rison and I 
W at Hammer Theories, R 
~ ort of Hydraul 
y 
M | e Ses Elas Hys 
Oneratior Mecha 1 
W o \ We x ] I Lit 
Power Session Study of On 
Spr s f } ] tion Engines by Means of 
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Hich-Snex om ngines. C. Kemper: Some 
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at WM fYackilis 
rspay, May 
i < , High-Pressure Steam in Lo 
Cylinders, I H. Fry: Diesel-Electrix 
Tractio W Arthu 
ul Pow Sessio Management of In 
t ‘ Engineer's Viewpoint H F 
scott Ma ge ent f ] lustrial Power Mar 
av g Sess | R ot 
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Railway Coal Reserves on April 1 


n hand a reserve 


2? 806.000 tons or 59 days’ supply of 1 1e] 
coal , vhen the partial suspen 
$101 f rat ; in the bituminous coal 
’ rding to a irvey made 

by tl 1 f Mines of the Department 
I s was the largest stock 

ever accun ted by the carriers, accord 
ing to the reau’s statement, and exceeds 
by 3,000,000 tons the reserve built up be 


fore the strike of 1922 


According t 
nished the bDurea by the Ame 


gures compiled and fur- 


Rail 


rican 


RAILWAY AGE 


way Association the stocks of railroad fuel 
coal on other dates were as here shown: 


January 1, 1919 13,626,000 tons 
March 1, 1 4,649,000 tons 
April 1, 19 19,844,000 tons 
March 1, 1 7,111,000 tons 
March 1, 19: 11,337,000 tons 
April 1, 1926 9,089,000 tons 
lanuary | ) 13,499,000 tons 
Apr )2?7 E 22,806,000 tons 


In 1922 the railroad reserve stock of coal 
was estimated at 42 days’ supply and in 
1924 it was estimated at 50 days’ supply. 
As of April 1, this year, according to the 
statement, the by-product coke plants had 
38 days’ supply, steel plants 73 days’, other 
industrials 62 coal-gas plants 77 
days’, electric utilities 70 days’, and bitumi- 


days’, 


nous coal dealers 24 days’. 

Total stocks of bituminous 
coal on April 1 were at 75,- 
000,000 net tons, the largest stock in the 
history of the compared with a 
63,000,000 tons, 


consumers’ 


estimated 


country, as 
previous maximum of 


which had been reached at the close of the 
war on November 11, 1918, and again on 
April 1, 1922, just before the great strike 
ft that year In addition, there were 2,- 
085,000 tons on the upper lake docks, 431,- 
Q0O tons in storage in the mines, 1,809,000 
tons standing in cars unbilled, and an un- 
<nown quantity amounting to many mil- 
lions of tons moving in cars en route to 
lestination The estimate is said to be 
subject to possible variation of 3 to 7 per 
ent, and at the rates of consumption the 
if Is ¢ ih for 53 days 

In the first three months of 1927, the 


of consumption in the United 
stocks, 


a week, and 


iverage rate 
exclusive of additions to 
bout 11,430,000 net tons 


exports averaged 387,000 tons a week. but 


it is stated that there is reason to believe 
that consumption since April 1 has been 
less than it was during the first quarter 


The O'Fallon Valuation Case 
} | : May 


eftective date of its order 
in the St. Louis & O'Fallon case 

The St. Louis & O'Fallon and the 
Manufacturers’ railways have obtained out- 
legal their 
against the Interstate Commerce Commis 


The ] ( ( 


has postponed from 


July 15 the 


15 t 


side assistance for contest 


sions recapture order, which involves the 


principles to be used in valuing all the 


railways for rate-making purposes. Their 
bill filed in the district court at St. Louis 
. > 





May 14, 1927 


for an injunction against the commission’s 
order is signed not only by Daniel H. 
Kirby, of Nagel & Kirby, general counsel 
for the two roads, but also by Frederick 
H. Wood, of Cravath, Henderson & De 
Gersdorff, Leslie Craven, counsel for the 
western group of the Presidents’ Con- 
ference Committee on valuation, and 
Robert H. Kelley. 

Although the commission found that the 
Manufacturers’ Railway had no recap- 
turable net railway operating income, and 
its order runs only against the O'Fallon, the 
bill is in behalf of both companies because 
an important feature of the case made by 
the two roads before the commission and 
as set forth in the bill, is their contention 
that they are operated as a single system 
and thus entitled to combine their returns 
of net operating income. This 
question as to nstitutes a single 
in other excess in- 
come cases pending before the commission 

In addition t the argument made 
the legality of the commission’s 
valuation methods the bill also makes the 
point that of the interstate 
commerce act is unconstitutional and in- 
ground that it fails to provide 
suincient to con- 
the deter- 
value nor for the deter- 


operating income 


railway 
wl it c 


system is also involved 


against 
section l5a 


valid on the 
any method or precedure 
stitute due process of law for 
mination of the 


mination of net railway 


upon the basis of which the amounts are 
to be determined ; and that it is “an attempt 
by the Congress to delegate power to an 


administrative body or tribunal, without 


prescribing the rule, method, conditions or 


limitations in, by or upon which the 
powers so attempted t be delegated shall 
be exercised.” 

It is also contended that the recapture 
provisions of section 15a do not apply to 
income accrued prior to August 26, 1920, 


when the first rates prescribed by the com- 
mission under that section went into effect, 
and that the O'Fallon company should not 
be required to pay interest on the amount 
found by the commission to be due the 
government, for the period between the 
date of its order, February 15, and the date 
commission said 
should be on the ground 
that there had been no default, as the com- 
had previous demand 
contention is that there should 
than a full year 


of payment, which the 


within 90 days, 
mission made no 
Another 


be no recapture for less 














S. P. “Sunset Limited” Crossing the Rio Grande 
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In the federal court at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
the Pennsylvania railroad has been fined 
$500 for violation of the long and short 
haul provisions of the transportation act 
10 counts, $50 each. The charges related 
to shipments of fire brick from New 
Salisbury and Ironton, O., to Creighton 
and Brackenridge, Pa., at rates higher than 
those charged to Butler, Pa.; also to a 
similar offense in connection with ship 
ments from West Virginia 


The Canadian National has announced 


three new through trains for summer 


train The “Maple Leaf” between Chi 
cago and Montreal, beginning May 15, 


runs between these cities in about 22 hours. 


‘The Confederation,” beginning June 24, 
runs between Toront Ont., and Van- 
couver, B. C.. making the run in either 
direction i 2 hours ‘The Acadian,” 
beginning June 26, runs between Montreal, 
Que., and Halifax, N. S., in 25 hours 
The Acadian is made up wholly of sleeping 
cars 


The Boston & Maine has opened its new 
yutbound freight house at Boston; a steel 
and concrete structure, 640 ft. long. With 
the opening of this freight house, platform 
tractors and trailers have been introduced 
to move merchandise from the receiving 
doors to outbound cars and the shipper 
now can deliver the whole of his load at 
one door. Heretofore, freight for different 
places had to be delivered at different 
doors; this practice requiring, in some 
cases, that a truck might have to back up 
at 14 different places. The new house is 
now used for shipments going to the South 
ern division; about May 23, the business of 
the Fitchburg-Berkshire division will be 
done here also, being transferred from 
Warren Bridge freight house. 


B. & M. to Have “Get-Together” 
for Agents 


A get-together meeting of all the Boston 
& Maine agents in New England who can 
be spared from the work of railroading for 
the day will be held in Boston on Sunday, 
May 22. They will be quests of President 
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George Hannauer. General agents, freight 
agents and ticket agents, all are being in- 
vited—and with them their wives 

The agents will inspect the Boston & 
Maine’s unified Boston terminal improve- 
ments, and then will sit down to dinner 
with President Hannauer and other officers 
of the road to get better acquainted and 
to consider means of improving the rail- 
road’s service and contacts with the public. 
The meeting will mark the introduction of 
President Hannauer to many of the men 


Lehigh Valley Asks Passengers’ 
Opinions of its Service 


The Lehigh Valley, desirous of securing 
instructive suggestions for improving its 
passenger service, has issued an attractive 
little leaflet which it distributes in sleeping 
and parlor cars, coaches, dining cars and 
elsewhere. It reads as follows: 

‘The management of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad is desirous that its service shall be 
maintained at the highest possible stand- 
ard, also that its employees perform their 
duties with full regard to the comfort and 
convenience of the traveling and shipping 
public. It is possible that many construc- 
tive ideas looking to the further improve- 
ment of its service may be received if it is 
known they are welcome and will have 
careful consideration.” Readers are asked 
to address the Bureau of Suggestions, New 


Yo rk 


Great Lakes Shippers’ Board 


The Great Lakes Shippers’ Regional 
Advisory Board held its fourth annual 
meeting at Cleveland, O., on May 4, with 
an attendance of about 650. L. G. Macom- 
ber, who has been pre sident for four terms, 
retired, and is succeeded by Kenneth A. 
Moore, of Detroit, heretofore vice-presi- 
dent. Prospects for freight traffic during 
the ensuing four months indicate a slightly 
better volume than was recorded during 
this same period of last year, according 
to the prognostications of the commodity 
committees. The meeting was addressed 
by M. J. Gormly and W. J. McGarry of 
the American Railway Association 

In the evening there was a joint banquet 
of the Shippers’ regional board and the 
Cleveland traffic club, which was addressed 
by Senator Arthur Capper of Kansas 

The next meeting of the Board will be 


held at Detroit in September 
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Train of Governor Leland Stanford on the S. P. in 1869 
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American Locomotives Demon- 
strate Serviceability in 
South Africa 


Operation and maintenance costs of 
American locomotives operated in the 
Union of South Africa compare favor- 
ably with other makes and savings af- 
fected by their use is expected to influence 
increased purchases, according to reports 
reaching the Department of Commerce. 

Discussing the relative merits of the 
several makes of locomotives operated in 
the Union of South Africa, the Minister 
of Railways is quoted as saying in a re- 
cent session of Parliament that locomo- 
tives built in the United States had shown 
a large saving compared with other loco- 
motives operated in South Africa 


India to Open Railway Training 
Schools 


The Indian Railway Board, which has 
for several years past been considering pro 
posals for the training of railway employ- 
ees in transportation duties and other tech- 
nical matters relating to railways, has now 
decided to start schools giving instruction, 
primary and advanced courses, according to 
a report from Vice-Consul Winfield H. 
Minor, Calcutta, made public by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Primary instruc- 
tions are intended to provide training to 
probationers who have not commenced 
their railway service; advanced courses 
will provide instructions for probationary 
otheers and “refresher” courses in the 
working of such mechanism as vacuum 
brake, electrical train lighting, the princi- 
ples of the locomotives and theory and use 
of telegraph instrument 


Americans Tour South Africa 


The second organized party of American 
tourists to South Africa numbered 398, of 
whom 292 were conveyed inland over the 
South African Railways on four special 
trains organized, managed and conducted 
by the administration. The party, on com 
pletion of the tour, expressed, through the 
\merican Express Company, its apprecia 
tion of the welcome extended and of its 
admiration for the service generally, and 
particularly dining car service. The party 
was brought to Africa on the motorship 
“Asturias,” and visited the Kimberly mines, 
upland mountains and many of the native 
settlements. 

Partly in order to cope with the increas 
ing passenger traffic generally, and partly 
in connection with the anticipated heavy 
American tourist traffic early in 1928, the 
South African Railways Administration 
recently placed an order with the Metro- 
politan Carriage & Wagon Company, Eng- 
land, for 30 first-class main line “saloon” 


cars (i. e. parlor-sleeping cars). These 
cars will be generally the same as the 
standard main line saloon cars, except that 
each will be equipped with a bathroom 
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Crossing Problem in South Africa 


A commission has been appointed to 
investigate the highway grade crossing 
problems of the South African Railways. 
The commission consists of a chairman, 
appointed by the government, and two 
members representing the provincial au- 
thorities and the railway administration 


It will report the tollowing 
(1) Distance at which unobstructed view 
should be obtained of level crossings from 
roadway and railway line, and to what 
extent existing structions should be re 
move ind general improvements effected. 
>) Classihcation of ssings according 
to phy ‘ nditions, nature and extent of 


standardization of 


protective measures to be adopted; also 
nature and design of public warning signs 
to be introduced, and distance from the 
it wi these should be erected 

(3) Speeds at which road users should 


be allowed to approach and pass over rail 


way intersections, and whether provision 


should be made, under certain conditions, 
for fast n g ad vehicles coming to a 
stand prior to negotiating railway tracks 

4) To what extent level crossings might 
be eliminated; also at what points bridges 


or subways should be substituted for grade 
crossings 

(5) Approximate expenditure incurred 
i the commission's recom- 


Hact + 


in Qiving erect to 


mendations, and by whom, and in what 
proportion, such expenditure, including 
maintenance costs, should be met by local 


; 


communities and state departments 


Bulgarian Railroad Problems 

That international bills of lad- 
ing, were Bulgarian railroad 
stations on shipments to Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia, beginning March 1, 1927, was 
announced by the National Chamber of 
Commerce of Bulgaria, according to Trade 
Commissioner William E. Nash, Constan- 
tinople, reporting in “Commerce Reports.” 
He says in his report that it is expected 
that the re-establishment of these through 
bills the time since the war will 
prove < use to commerce 
Through international bills of lading re- 
main to be established with Greece, Turkey, 
Germany and Italy Heretofore it has 
been necessary for shippers to go through 
a tedious, expensive process of hiring one 
intermediaries at every frontier, 
to see to it that shipments crossed the 
border safely. Under the new arrange 
ment, freight rates will be established on 
the basis of currencies in use in each of 
the countries traversed, but quoted if de- 


through 
issued at 


nirst 


cle rable 


for 


or more 


sired in the currency of the country of 
origin 

In addition, other railroad reforms figure 
prominently on the economic program of 


the Bulgarian government. The local ques- 
tion is not so much one of extending mile- 
age, as in Turkey, but rather of improving 
the mileage already in operation. 

The Bulgarian Government would like 
to make the improvement by increas- 
ing the trackage and rebuilding the sta- 
tions, but that would entail more expense 
than the government has funds available to 
meet. Consequently, it is desired to obtain 


cash abré vad 


this 
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Equipment and Suppltes 





Locomotives 


New York Central Places Equip- 
ment Orders 


The New York Central Lines have 
bought 60 Hudson type heavy passenger 
locomotives from the American Locomotive 


ompany. Inquiry for 66 locomotives was 
reported in the Railway Age of April 106. 
An experimental locomotive of this type 
was delivered some months ago, since which 
time it has been thoroughly tested in service 
with the aid of the dynamometer car. A 
description of these locomotives was pub- 
lished in the Railway Age of February 19, 
page The experimental 
I so satisfactorily met the requirements, 


523. locomotive 
has 
both in regard to power and to efficiency, 
at the New York pur- 


chased 59 additional this 


1 
th 


Central has now 
locomotives of 
ty pe 

tender, in working 


The tender car- 


The locomotive and 
order, weigh 610,000 Ib 
ries 24 tons of coal and 12,500 gallons of 
water. Of these locomotives 50 will be 
assigned to the New York Central and ten 
to the Michigan Central. 

The New York Central has also placed 
orders for 3,500 freight cars, 175 passengei 
train and 55 locomotive tenders as 
follows 


cars 


Steel Hopper 

Steel Gondola 
500 70-ton Steel Gondola 

1,000 Steel Box 


5 , All 
25 All 
10 All 
15 All 
20 All Steel Coaches 

5 All Steel Coaches 

Suburban Coaches 

] Electric Zone Coaches 

1 Electric Zone Baggage 
29 Steel Baggage Cars 
1¢ Steel Baggage Cars 
lt Steel Baggage Cars 

; Comb. Passenger & Bagg. 
4 3 Comb. Mail & Bagg 


70-ton 


70-ton 


1,00 


1,000 


ss ton 


coaches 
Steel Coaches 
Steel Coaches 


Steel ( 
¢ 
Cc 
Steel Coaches 
c 
C 


15,000 gal. Locomotive Tenders 


THe Lenicgh & New ENGLAND is in 
quiring for six eight-wheel switching loco- 
motives. 


Cuicaco & Ittinors MIpLanp has 
ordered 2 American type locomotives from 


the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Youncstown & NorTHERN has 
ordered 2 six-wheel switching locomotives, 
from the American Locomotive Company. 


THe CENTRAL or New Jersey has 
ordered 5 Pacific type locomotives and 10 
eight-wheel switching locomotives from the 
Baldwin Locomotives Works. Inquiry for 
this equipment was reported in the Rail- 
way Age of March 19, 


Freight Cars 


Tue SPoKANE, PorTLAND & SeaTTie has 
wdered two 21 cu. yd. extension side dump 
cars, from the Clark Car Company. 


Tue Soutrun Porro Rico SuGcar Com- 
PANY has ordered 50 cane cars of Kt) tons’ 


capacity, from the Magor Car Corporation. 


Gas & ELectric COMPANY 
30 cu. yd. extension side 
Car Company. 


Tue Paciri 
has ordered six 1 
dump cars, from the Clark 


THe Fruit Growers Express has 
ordered 300 underframes from the Ryan 
Car Company Inquiry 651 under- 
frames was reported in the Rathway Age 


of April 30 


sLAND & PaairFic 
for ice cars 
Inquiry 
the 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock | 
has ordered 100 underframes 
from the Bettendorf 
for this equipment was 
Railway Age of April 30 


Company. 
reported in 


Tue Curicaco & ILLInors MIpLANp has 
given an order for making repairs to 240 
gondola cars to the Ryan Car Company 
Inquiry for prices on this work was re- 


ported in the Railway Age, April 2. 


Passenger Cars 


THe CENTRAL oF New “Jersey has 
ordered 25 coaches from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company. Inquiry for this equip 

Standard Steel Car Co . Ee & 

Pressed Steel Car Co. P. & L. EL 
General American Car Co Ne We Ge 
American Car & Fdy. C Cc. && ea 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp Mich. Cent. 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. cS €& &@ o& ts 
Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp m. we Ge 
Standard Steel Car Co a. We ie 

Pressed Steel Car Co. a. we foe 

Pressed Steel Car Co. P&L E 
Osgood Bradley Car Co B. & A 

Standard Steel Car Cx N. ¥. C 
Standard Steel Car Cx ee & 
American Car & Fdy. Co. N. ¥. C 
American Car & Fdy. Co. Mich. Cent. 
American Car & Fdy. C: B. & A 

Pressed Steel Car Co. a. is 
Standard Steel Car Co Mich. Cent. 
American Locomotive ( N. ¥. C 


ment was reported in the Railway Age, 
March 19. 


& Ittrnors MIpLANp has 
passenger cars 


THE CHICAGO 
ordered six miscellaneous 
from the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation. Inquiry for this equipment 
was reported in the Rathway Age, April 30. 


Tue Atcuison, Topeka & Santa Fs 
has ordered three parlor cars from the 
Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. Inquiry for this equipment was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 11. 


Signaling 


Tue Cuicaco, InprANApous & Lovts- 
VILLE has ordered from the General Rail- 
way Signal Company, 50 locomotive equip- 
ments and 164 inductors, for use in the in- 
stallation of the Miller inductive auto- 
matic train control system between Ham- 
vhond,fnd., and Indianapolis, 163 miles. 
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The Crosby Steam Gage & Valve 
Company has moved its Chicago offices 
to 547 West Randolph street. 


The Regan Safety Devices Company 
has closed its Chicago office and is now 
handling buSiness from New York. 


G. E. Chase, broadcasting sales man- 
ager of the Graybar Electric Company, 
New York, has been appointed high 
tension sales manager. 


The National Pneumatic Company, 
Inc., has removed its New York office 
from 50 Church street to the Graybar 
building, 420 Lexington avenue. 


The Davis Brake Beam Company, 
Johnstown, Pa., has moved its Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., office from 427 Oliver 
building to its own building at 418 
Sixth avenue. 


Arthur C, Langston has retired as an 
active representative of Jenkins Broth- 
ers, New York. Mr. Langston has been 
associated with Jenkins Brothers for 
about thirty years. 


The General Pipe Cleaning Company, 
Inc., has removed its Philadelphia office 
from Twenty-third and Westmoreland 
streets to the Commercial Trust build- 
ing, Fifteenth and Market streets. 


A. G. Shaver, who has been consult- 
ing engineer for the Regan Safety De- 
vices Company, has opened a consult- 
ing office at Chicago, and will handle 
matters relating to signaling and train 
control. 


F. S. Jones, district sales agent of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, with 
headquarters at Oklahoma City, Okla., 
has been appointed assistant manager of 
sales of the steel division, with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colo. 


Bruce L. Compton has been appointed 
district sales representative of the Dres- 
sel Railway Lamp & Signal Company, 
Arlington, N. J., with headquarters at 
Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Compton has 
been engaged in the sale of lighting 
equipment for more than twenty-five 
years. 


The Wood Conversion Company, Clo- 
quet, Minn., has moved its Chicago 
office to 360 North Michigan avenue. 
This company expects to complete the 
construction of a Balsam-Wool factory, 
380 ft. by 70 ft., adjacent to the present 
plant at Cloquet, Minn., by March, 1928. 
It will consist of two stories and a base- 
ment and will produce 600,000 sq. ft. of 
Balsam-Wool in 20 hours. 


S. T. Kiddoo, chairman of the board 
of the Stockyards National Bank and 
the Stockyards Trust & Savings Bank, 
Chicago, has resigned to become vice- 
president and treasurer of Fairbanks 
Morse & Company, effective May 16. 











William C. Heath, manager of the man- 
ufacturing division of Fairbanks Morse 
& Company, has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing. 


Harry L. Shepard, formerly 
ciated with the department of the chem- 
ist and engineer of tests of the Union 
Pacific, has been appointed technical 
representative in the Chicago territory 
of the Reading Iron Company, Reading, 
Pa. The New York City office of the 
Reading Iron Company was removed 
ou April 22, from 99 John street to 30 
Church street; H. S. Carland is district 
sales representative at New York. 

The Electric Controller & Manufac- 
turing Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has 
appointed J. B. McCarthy and W. P. 
Robinson as representatives in Canada; 
their offices are at 307 Reford building, 
Toronto, and 808 Drummond building, 
Montreal, Quebec. The Electric Con- 
troller & Manufacturing Company also 
appointed the Petroleum Electric Com- 
pany, 217 East Archer street, Tulsa, 
Olla., as representative in Oklahoma 
and the Panhandle district of Texas. 


a550- 


R. A. Davidson, western district sales 
manager of the Lincoln Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has resigned to become 
representative in the machinery depart- 
ment of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. Royal 
D. Malm, who has had charge of sales 
in the automotive industries of the Lin- 
coln Electric Company, with headquar- 
ters at Detroit, has been promoted to 
western district sales manager, with 
headquarters at Chicago, to succeed Mr. 
Davidson. 


C. B. Woodworth has been appointed 
manager of the western division of the 
Vanadium Corporation of America, with 
headquarters in the Straus building, Chi- 
cago. Mr. Woodworth was graduated 
in mechanical engineering from Purdue 
University in 1907. From then until 
1916 he served with the mechanical de- 
partments of the Wabash and the Balti- 
more & Ohio, passing through various 
grades from machinist to general fore- 
man of the Mt. Clare shops of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. He then entered the em- 
ploy of the American Arch Company, 
with whom he remained until 1918 when 
he was commissioned captain of engi- 
neers, U. S. Army. He served fifteen 
months with the A. E. F. on railroad 
work in France. Upon his return to this 
country he joined the foreign sales de- 
partment of the American Locomotive 
Company, and spent six years in the 
Argentine and Brazil engaged in sales 
and service work. From 1926 until his 
present appointment he was with the 
Pr-mier Staybolt Company as special 
technical representative. 


J. de N. Macomb, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the vice-president 
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in charge of railroad sales of the Inland 
Steel Company, Chicago, was born on 
January 24, 1877, at Branchport, N. Y., 
and was graduated from the University 


of Kansas in 1898. He entered railway 
service with the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe on August 1, 1899, since which 
time he has been in the employ of that 
company continuously. Until January, 
1901, he was a rodman and instrument- 
nian on surveys in eastern Oklahoma 
and southeastern Texas. From the lat- 
ter date to March, 1907, he was resident 
engineer and bridge con- 
struction work in southeastern Texas, 
eastern Oklahoma and New Mexico. In 
June, 1907, he entered the office of the 
bridge engineer of the system at Chi- 
where until May, 
1908, when he was made assistant engi- 
neer in the office of the chief engineer 
of the system at Chicago. From May 


engineer on 


cago, he remained 





J. de N. Macomb 


1910 to June, 1911, he traveled in 
Europe and in July, 1910, he represented 
the Santa Fe at the International Rail 
way Congress in Switzerland. From 
June, 1911, to May, 1912, he was assis- 
tant engineer in the office of the chiei 
engineer of the system at Topeka, Kan., 
making rail investigations. On _ the 
latter date was promoted to office 
engineer in charge of rail specifications, 
requirements and investigations, at To- 
peka, the office being moved to Chicago 
in 1913. During the war he was on 
active duty from September, 1917 to 
January, 1919, as captain and major of 
engineers. From February to July, 
1918, he was in charge of track con- 
struction at Giévres, France. In Sep- 
tember he organized the 548th Engi- 
neers and during December was in com 
mand of a portion of the 20th Engineers 
He was elected a director of the Amer 
ican Railway Engineering Association 
at its convention last March. 


E. W. Davis, representative of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
Boston, Mass., has been: promoted to 
southwestern manager, with headquar 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., and Raymond 
Boiselle, representative in the Pitts- 
burgh district, has been transferred as 
representative to Boston, Mass., to suc- 
ceed Mr. Davis. E. W. Davis was 
graduated from Purdue University with 


he 
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inical engineering class of 

1902. He served for several years with 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the 

, Burlington & Quincy and a 
ber of industrial organizations, in- 
he Westinghouse Automatic 
team Coupler Company. He entered 
Westinghouse Air 
1908 as inspector, 
ind later served as assistant district en- 
neer at New York In 1919 he was 
ted representative of the West 

yuse Traction Brake Company at 
same place, and since 1922 served 
Boston. Raymond 
iselle received his mechanical engi- 
cation at the University of 
served on the Missouri 
\tchison, Topeka & Santa 
Chicago, Rock Island & 
ui Entering the service of the 
tinghouse Air Brake Company in 
912, he was employed in the test de- 
irtment unti 1917. During the World 
War he serv as first lieutenant and 
captain, \erial Armament Division, 
verseas, returning to the Westinghouse 
ervice as mechanical expert in the 
southwestern district where he remained 
until 1923, since which time he has been 
in the Pittsburgh district 


Y employ or the 


Tankte L_ompany 


nr ntati 
re CSE itive 


Locomotive Shipments in April 


April shipments of railroad locomotives, 
from principal manufacturing plants, based 
on reports received by the Department of 
Commerce, totaled 98 locomotives, as com- 
pared with 137 in March and 151 in April, 
1926. The following table gives the ship- 
ments and unfilled orders of locomotives 


for each month since January, 1926: 


Shipments 
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which position he held until 1899 when 
he became chairman of the executive 
committee of the Cincinnati Traction 
Company. In 1902 he was elected presi- 
dent of this company and in 1905 organ- 
ized and was president of the Ohio Trac- 
tion Company. In 1907 he organized 
the Ohio Electric Railway Company and 
was also vice-president of the Indiana 
Union Traction Company and a director 
of the Terre Haute, Indianapolis & East- 
ern Traction Company and the I[ndian- 
apolis Traction & Terminal Company. 
In 1913 he was elected president of the 
Cincinnati Car Company, which position 
he has held until his death. 


Edward Everett Ayer, director of the 
Ayer & Lord Tie Company, Chicago, 
who died on May 3, was born on No- 
vember 16, 1841, at Kenosha, Wis. At 
the age of 19, Mr. Ayer crossed over- 
land to the Pacific Coast and was the 
first man from California sworn into 
service in the Civil War. During the 
Civil War he served in the army in 
California, Arizona and New Mexico, 
and later engaged in the merchandising 
business at Harvard, Ill. About 1867 
he began the operation of a sawmill at 
Flagstaff, Ariz., and some ten years 
later he established the Ohio Valley Tie 
& Lumber Company at Chicago, sup- 
plying a number of western railroads 
with cedar ties, posts and telegraph 
poles. In 1893, in conjunction with 
John B. Lord, he organized the Ayer & 
Lord Tie Company of which he served 
as a director until the time of his death 
Mr. Ayer retired from active participa- 
tion in business in 1914 to travel in this 
country and abroad. Since 1919 Mr. 


Unfilled orders, end of month 





: oe " + Sider 
Year Domestic Foreign Domestic Foreign 
and eae = weer. genet wee. ~ 
th [Total Steam Electric Steam Electric Total Steam Electric Steam Electric 
1 ¢ 
January 12¢ 91 11 22 2 653 506 53 52 2 
February 101 22 38 2 572 442 60 30 40 
Mar 146 11 a4 1 781 635 50 54 41 
April 151 122 12 1 16 713 580 44 60 29 
I : 
460 56 6 21 
I 
(year 7 1,332 177 167 $9 
Jenuary 7 1¢ § 31 2 405 334 16 49 6 
February 69 10 oes 1 396 314 22 $1 9 
March 7 4 11 42 385 301 48 27 9 
A pri 98 72 23 3 327 255 35 27 10 
Total (4 
mos 372 41 52 76 3 


Obituary 


William Kesley Schoepf, president and 
chairman of the board of the Cincinnati 
Car Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, died on 
May 6 following a heart attack. He was 
born on May 20, 1864, at Ft. Delaware, 
Del. Until 1893 he was principal assis- 
tant engineer of the District of Colum- 
ia and engdged in the construction of 
the underground trolley system at 


Washington, and was vice-president and 
general manager of the Belt Railway 
and the Eckington & Soldiers Home 
Railway Company. In this year he be- 
came general manager of the Consoli- 
dated Traction Company of Pittsburgh, 








Ayer has spent the greater part of his 
time in California. 


Trade Publications 


CARBONIZATION OF Coat.—The KSG 
process for the low temperature carboniza- 
tion of coal is described in Publication 
IC-3 issued by the International Combus- 
tion Engineering Corporation, 200 Madison 
avenue, New York. This process was de- 
veloped in Europe, and a unit having a 
capacity of 80 to 100 tons a day has been 
in satisfactory commercial operation at Es- 
sen, Germany, for about two years. A 500- 
ton capacity plant is now in the course of 
installation at South Wales. 


May 14, 1927 








Construction 
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AtcHison, Topeka & Santa FE— 
Plans have been prepared for the construc- 
tion of a 600,000-gal. reservoir with con- 
crete dam and spillway, three and one-half 
miles north of Galesburg, Ill At the 
same time this company will construct at 
Galesburg, a four-track concrete coaling 
station and will make minor track im- 
provements. 


Battimore & Outo.—This road has let a 
contract to the Empire Construction Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., for grading, ma 
sonry, and for additional freight facilities 
at Martinsburg, W. Va., at an estimated 
cost of $29,000. Another contract has 
been awarded to the J. S. McCormick 
Company of Easton, Pa., for the recon- 
struction of two bridges at Elmwood 
Place and Glendon, O., at a cost of $23,- 
000. Also, a contract has been awarded 
to the Seaboard Construction Company of 
Philadelphia, Pa., for the erection of two 
bridges on the Metropolitan branch at a 


cost of $22,000, 


Cuicaco, Mitwaukee & Sr. PAuvt. 
The Federal court at Chicago has author- 
ized the construction of a cold storage and 
ice house at Hollandale, Minn. The ex- 
pense of this structure which, it is esti- 
mated, will cost $80,000, will be shared 
equally by this company, the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific and the Albert Lea Farms 
Company. The court has also approved 
the expenditure of $30,000 for enlargement 
of the concrete products plant at Tomah, 
Wis., and the construction of a track con- 
nection with the Chicago, Aurora & Elgin 
at Elgin, Ill., to cost $33,000. Authoriza- 
tion has been made for the purchase of 14 
acres of land for the future enlargement 
of the Blue Island yard which will be 
undertaken in conjunction with the Indiana 
Harbor Belt. 


DututH, Missase & NorTHERN.—A 
contract for the construction of a two- 
story dispensary and hospital at Duluth, 
Minn., has been awarded to Nauffts and 
Bergstrom, Duluth, at a total estimated 
cost of $40,000. 


Farrport, PAINESVILLE & EASsTERN.— 
This road has been authorized to construct 
an extension of its line in Lake county, 
Ohio, from a point near Painesville, east- 
ward to a point near Madison, a distance 
of about 6 miles, with a spur extending 
from a point near the eastern terminus of 
the proposed extension southeastward to a 
point near the north bank of the Grand 
river, a distance of approximately 2 miles. 
The cost of constructing the main exten 
sion is estimated at $572,688 and that of 
the spur at $139,505, a total of $712,193. 


Missouri Paciric——A contract has been 
let to Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chicago, 
for the construction of a 450-ton reinforced 
concrete electric conveyor-type coaling sta- 
tion to serve three tracks at Osawatomie, 
Kan. This coaling station will be so con- 
structed as to permit the building of an 
additional 100-ton bin to serve two more 
tracks at some future date. 
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New OrLeans GreAT NorTHERN.—This 
company has awarded a contract for the 
construction of a two-story brick passen- 
ger station and a one-story brick freight 
station at Jackson, Miss., to W. J. McGee 
& Son, Jackson, at a cost of about $60,000. 


New York CENTRAL.—This road has 
awarded the following contracts: For 
filling for temporary tracks north of 


Dyckman street, in connection with elimi- 
nation of grade crossings in New York, to 
the Lyons-Slattery Company, Inc., of New 
York; for alterations to the present struc- 
ture and the construction of overhead 
roadways along the easterly side of the 
Grand Central Terminal building and over 
the Forty-fifth street viaduct, in New 
York, to James Stewart & Co., Inc.; for 
grading to sub-grade in the area of the 
new track layout in Buffalo, N. Y., to the 
John Johnston Construction Company; 
for filling for the main line tracks for the 
south approach to the Dyckman street 
bridge, in New York, to the Lyons-Slat- 
tery Company, Inc.; for construction of 
the duct line and splicing chambers north 
and south of Dyckman street at New York 
to the same firm. To the George W. 
Rogers Construction Company of New 
York was given a contract for the repair- 
ing of the “A” frame at the West Forty- 
second street ferry slip, at New York, and 
to the Walsh Construction Company of 
Davenport, Iowa, was given a contract 
for the grading of a site for an engine 
house at Harmon, N. Y. 


OrecoN-WASHINGTON RArLroap & Navi- 
GATION CoMPANY.—This company has pre- 
pared plans for the construction of addi 
tional trackage and improvement to the 
freight yard at Olympia, Wash., involving 
an estimated expenditure of $30,000. 


OreGoN-WASHINGTON Rartroap & Navi- 
GATION CoMPANY.—Plans have been an- 
nounced by this company for the construc- 
tion of a 200,000 bu. grain elevator on the 
east bank of the Willamette river at Port- 
land, Ore. The entire project, which in- 
cludes a 200-ft. dock, will involve an ex- 
penditure of about $180,000. 


Port ANGELES WESTERN.—A certificate 
has been issued authorizing the Port 
Angeles Western to construct part of a 
proposed extension of its line of railroad 
in Clallam and Jefferson counties, Wash- 
ington, from Tyree to Forko, at a cost of 
approximately $1,266,450 


SouTHERN.—A contract for the construc- 
tion of a three-track reinforced concrete 
coaling station of 500-ton capacity at An- 
niston, Ala., has been let to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago. Storage for 100 
tons of wet sand and 20 tons of dry 
sand will be included. This contract is in 
iddition to nine other stations, order for 
which was reported in the Railway Age 

April 30. 


Tue Vermont “Goodwill train” in which 
the governor of the state and about 150 
prominent citizens have traversed a number 
of western states and Canada, advertising 
the products and virtues of the Green 
Mountain state, completed its circuit at 
Burlington on April 28, having traveled 
3,632 miles and having visited 22 cities in 
ten states. 
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BattimorE & Ont0.—Control of C. I. 


& W. by Operating Agreement Approved. 


—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
which authorized the Baltimore & Ohio to 
acquire control of the Cincinnati, Indian- 
apolis & Western by purchase of its capital 
stock last April, has approved addi- 
tional control of the C. I. & W. by an 
operating agreement. The terms of the 
agreement are stated in the decision as 
follows: 


Under the terms of the proposed agreement the 
apolicnnt will receive all revenues and receipts 
of every character from the operation of the 
property; will pay all costs and expenses and 
assume all liability incurred in such operation, 
defend all actions and suits which may be brought 
against the C. I. & W., and pay all charges for 
trackage, terminals, hire of equipment, an — 
rentals; will maintain the property in 
dition, make necessary renewals, and will pay y 
such maintenance and renewals as may be charge- 
able to operating expenses; will properly main- 
tain all s uipment, will assume unfulfilled con- 

racts; ill pay the cost of maintaining the 
prmenee Py ‘exgualaation of the C. I. & W., also all 
taxes and assessments, interest on bonds, equip- 
ment obligations, and other interest-bearing obliga- 
tions outstanding except such obligations held - 
the applicant, and $1.50 per share on preferred 
stock and $.85 per share on common stock held 
by others than the applicant. The applicant will 
not be required to — separate accounts of 
earnings and expenses except as required by law. 
It will advance to the C. IL. & W. funds neces- 
sary for capital purposes and to meet maturing 
obligations, and will receive in respect of such 
advances mortgage bonds or other acceptable ob- 
ligations at their then market value. The agree- 
ment will continue in force until terminated by 
60 days’ notice in writing given by cither party. 


Advantages of the operating agreement 
are outlined by the commission as includ 
ing the following: 

The applicant alleges that the operation by it 
f the C. I. & W. will result in substantial econo- 
mies and will benefit both the carriers and the 
public. A considerable portion of the C. I. & W. 
is laid with 56 and 60 Ib. rail, and this is 
gradually being replaced with 90 and 100 Ib. rail. 
Office and mechanical forces have been and_ will 
be consolidated at various points, and off-line 
soliciting offices of the & W. will be 
abandoned. The present complicated system of 
accounting will be eliminated, and all accounts 
will be kept by the applicant. Adequate and high- 
grade equipment will be available for passengers 
and freight on the C. I. & W., through service 
for both classes of traffic will be improved, and 
the operating and physical conditions of the 
C. I. & W. will be raised to a standard which 
probably could not be attained by that road under 
Sepeeats operation 


The Baltimore & Ohio, in pursuance to 
the authorization to that effect purchased 
51,189 shares or 95.68 per cent of the pre- 
ferred stock of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
& Western and 51,570 or 96.39 per cent of 
the common stock, a total of 102,759 or 
96.04 per cent of the entire capital stock 
and is continuing to purchase the remain- 
ing outstanding stock when and as offered. 
The prices paid were $24.50 per share for 
the preferred and $14.50 per share for the 
common and the Baltimore & Ohio stated 
that its offer to purchase the remaining 
outstanding stock at these prices will re- 
main open indefinitely. The payments of 
$1.50 per share on the preferred stock and 
$0.85 per share on the common stock held 
by others than the Baltimore & Ohio 
represent approximately 6 per cent upon 
the market value of the stock as evidenced 
by the prices paid for the acquisitions by 
the Baltimore & Ohio for its present hold- 


ings. 


CHESAPEAKE CORPORATION.—Organiza- 
tion and Sale of Bonds.—Organization of 
a new corporation which will be owned by 
the common stockholders of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis Raifroad and which 
will acquire 600,000 shares of Chesapeake 
& Ohio common stock, a majority of which 
has been hitherto held in the interest of 
the Van Sweringens, is announced in the 
form of advertisements of the sale of 
$48,000,000 20-year 5 per cent convertible 
collateral trust bonds of the new company. 
The bonds have been sold by J. P. Morgan 


& Co., the First National Bank of New 
York, the Guaranty Company of New 
York, the National City Corpany and 


Lee, Higginson & Co. at 95 znd accrued 
interest to yield nearly 5.50 per cent at 
maturity. The bonds will be dated May 15, 
1927, and will be due May 15, 1947, and 
are redeemable by operation of a sinking 
fund and also (in amounts of not less than 
$2,500,000) at the option of the Corpora- 
tion upon 60 days’ notice, on any interest 
date at 100 and accrued interest. Details 
of the new issue are summarized by O 
P. Van Sweringen, president of the Cor 
poration, as follows 


The Chesapeake Corporation is acquiring 600,000 
shares of The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com. 
pany common stock, a majority of which 600,000 
shares has been heretofore held by a subsidiary 
of The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Company. In connection therewith, The Chesa- 
peake Corporation is issuing the bonds herein 
lescribed (which will also provide working capital) 
and its entire capital of 900,000 shares (without 
par value) of common stock, of which a majority 
is to be distributed to the common stockholders 
of The New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad 
Company. 

The bonds are to be secured under a collateral 
trust indenture dated May 15, 1927, by the pledge 
thereunder of the above-mentioned 600,000 shares 
of Chesapeake & Ohio common stock, being one 
share of such stock for each $80 principal amount 
of the bonds. The indenture will contain pro- 
visions protective of the collateral security in the 
event of subsequent distributions of cash, stock 
property or rights upon the pledged stock, other 
than distributions out of earnings realized after 
Tan. 1, 1927, and other than subscription richts 
in respect of the issue of 595,024 additional shares 
of Chesapeake & Ohio common stock. The Cor 
poration may use free of the lien of the indenture 
its share of such additional stock. when and as 
authorized. An application for authority to issu¢ 
such additional shares at par for cash to Chesa 
peake & Ohio common stockholders at the rate of 
one share for each two shares held, is now pend 
ing. Based on current market quotations, the 
present value of the pledged stock, after deducting 
the estimated value of the right to subscribe for 
its ratable proportion of such additional shares at 
par, is approximately $1,875 for each $1,000 prin 
cipal amount of bonds 

Annual interest charges on this issue of bonds 
will represent the equivalent of $4 on each share 
of Chesapeake & Ohio stock pledged The 
Chesapeake & Ohio is paying current dividends on 
its present common stock at the rate of $8 per 
share per annum 

Unless earlier redeemed, the bonds may be con 
verted, at the option of the holders, after May 15 
1932, and until subsequent redemption or maturity, 
into the pledged stock. Until additional commor 
stock shall be issued by the Chesapeake & Ohi 
(other than in exchange for its convertible pre 
ferred stock) the bonds may be converted at par 
into the pledged stock at $220 per share. If the 
Chesapeake & Ohio shall issue at par the 595,024 
shares of additional common stock referred tc 
above, thereupon the conversion price of the 
pledged stock will become $180 per share. The 
indenture will contain provisions protective of the 
conversion privilege in the event of subsequent 
issues of Chesapeake & Ohio common stock for 

cash or property or as dividends, and in the event 
of dividends paid by the Chesapeake & Ohio out 
of surplus existing January 1, 1927. 

Holders of bonds called for redemption after 


(Continued on page 1484) 





Annual Report 


Thirtieth Annual Report of the Northern Pacific Railway Company 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1926. The revenue train load decreased from 668.57 to 661.87 tons. 
st . rhe total train load, including company freight, decreased from 

Uince of thi /62.78 to 759.00 tons. 
I PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY, The number of miles run by revenue freight trains, includ- 
’ » « cone ng proportion of mixed, was 10,030,872, a decrease of 66,959, 

. Paul, Minn Mt . _ 66 per cent 
Passenger Business 
r tes nnual report, shows the Passenger revenue was $12,639,989.68, a decrease of $56l,- 
, +] a wr ending 189.40, or 4.25. per cent. 


Mail revenue was $1,722,947.98, a decrease of $65,574.17, or 
3.67 per cent 
Express revenue was $1,825,546.69, an increase of $135,- 











ease—! —- 
Decrease—D 930.71, or 8.02 per cent. 
11.28 Sleeping car, parlor and chair car, excess baggage and mis- 
. di 73 DPD $513.512.77 ellaneous passenger revenue was $1,189,113.94, an increase of 
‘ ( 72,4 D 711,531.88 $49,194.66, or 4.32 per cent. 
‘ Total revenue from persons and property carried on passen- 
. 2 . 198 | . . = —-. . . 
Gans ger and special trains was $17,377,598.29, a decrease of $442, 
038.20, or 2.48 per cent. 
7 D 4,702.32 The number of passengers carried was 2,806,861, a decrease 
f 344,906, or 10.94 per cent. The number of passengers car- 
78.41 > 208.13 I $1,398,470.28 ried one mile was 406,628,388, a decrease of 19,886,467, or 4.66 
Q 29 $9 I 445.144.2827 ner cent 
{ 1.62 142.7 . . . . 
i i ‘ The number of miles run by revenue passenger trains, in 
luding proportion of mixed, was 9,611,547, a decrease of 5,200, 
700.4 : 34ST « $1,986,381.15 r .05 per cent. 
The average revenue per passenger mile increased from 
. 7 £229 046.0 ) $6,534.85 3095 + +108 cents 
) | 157.411 64 . . . 
, ; Transportation—Rail Line 
1 72.65 I 114,62¢ 84 [he charges for transportation expenses were $32,291,964.81, 
7 ) 5 46 , - : 
o I 6,466.1 decrease of $1,246,268.69, or 3.72 per cent, as against a de 
76) 47.2 I 881,125.75 rease in total operating revenue of 0.52 per cent 
: 10705 1 172,342.84 Maintenance of Equipment 
M ] 3,996.37 The charges for maintenance of equipment were $17,414,638.18, 
decrease of $190,666.11, or 1.08 per cent. Of the total charges 
‘ 3.575.977 $11 164.30 1 $1,014,411.47 $4,067,483.20 represents depreciation, accrued at the rate of 4 
ner cent 
$ 183.64 I $3,000,792.62 : 
Locomotives 
D 3 1 ‘ Total number of locomotives on active list, December 
31 1925 5 
a a : _ os ooo ‘bes 1,305 
: ‘ S 2 I 35,668.48 Locomotives sold eceves : ees 5 
\ I 36,000.00 | motives withdrawn from service, to be sold or dis 
7 7 32d 8,286.36 frenaen a $1 56 
1 . PP 12 736.71 : . sade 
. Total locomotives on active list, December 31, 1926 1,249 
104 69 DD ? 284 41 hen cnt 
! " jon nee satan uddition to locomotives on active list there were 
1.60 D 5,41 ‘ Withdrawn from service and on hand December 31, 1925 7 
Withdrawn from service during the year..... 51 58 
0 $ 19 D = $57,651.8 Less—Dismantled 42 
‘ 17,944 87.5 I $3,058,444.47 Le ng on hand locomotives withdrawn from service 
wR ‘ “ . tree e tweens hich may be sold or dismantled uence 16 
. y $5.544.287.59 TI $3.058.444.47 Hauling Capacity 
Total 
. Tractive Total weight weight of 
Earnings power on drivers locomotives 
: : : Number (Pounds) (Pounds) (Pounds) 
, / ‘ Assignment December 31, 1925 1,305 51,213.180 229,127,578 293,488,638 
+ $76,226,064.74, a decr $75.24295 Added during year* 9,400 45,900 49,400 
Total 1,305 51,222,580 229,173,478 293,538,038 
revennu ' hi rried was 22.984 omotives sold or withdrawn 
ann) esa oat from service 56 1,501,500 6,891,874 8,707,324 
venue freight ere moved ne mile : Total December 31. 1926. 1.249 49,721,080 22,281,604 284,830,714 
Q ‘ oil Ot ete: whee fe nannies aennin sieges 
P Pal 1130 ¢ * Changes in weights and tractive power are due to locomotives being 
. simpled. locomotives having superheaters applied, changes in steam pressure 
nd in size of cylinders 
EARNINGS AND EXPENSES PER MILE OPERATED 
17 1099 1923 1924 1925 1926 
: $13 7 $14,467.89 $15,294.98 $14,265.46 $14,620.55 $14,568.38 
. ] 8,171.39 940.92 12,050.52 10,558.94 10,453.59 10,215.11 
$5,354.98 $3,526.97 $3,244.46 $3,706.52 $4,166.96 $4,353.27 
1,059.52 1,2 54 1,268.99 1,279.47 1,396.39 1,369.45 
$4295. 4¢ $2,257.43 $1,975.47 $2,427.05 $2,770.57 $2,983.82 
\ RATIOS 
1917 92 1923 1924 192 1926 
re s 60.41% 75.62% 78.79% 74.02% 71.509 70.12% 
32.34% 8.30% 37.78% 35.88% 34.27% 33.17% 
7.83% 8.77% 8.30% 8.97% 9.55% 9.40% 
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“ December 31, December 31, 
1926 1925 - 


a 

Per Per 

Condition Number cent Number cent 

OEE -écceccetees< eed ee eer 1,044 83.59 1,100 84.29 

SE: sda dé dg bbhetanesasshees Ube ent 6000868 73 5.84 57 4.37 

At shops or awaiting shop.........+.++++: 111 8.89 119 9.12 

Unserviceable, awaiting disposition......... 21 1,68 29 2.22 

1,249 100.00 1,305 100.00 

Number of oil burning locomotives , 19 1.52 20 1.53 
Number of locomotives equipped with super 

heaters .... 781 62.53 770 8659.00 

Number of locomotives "equipped with stokers 267 21.38 242 818.54 
Number of locomotives equip pod with 

DOSNUETS cece cccccescccoccetes -oacene 23 1.84 6 46 


The purchase of 12 Northern Pacific type passenger loco- 
motives was authorized and order placed in 1926; delivery was 
completed during February, 1927. 


Freight car situation on December 31st. 
Increase—I! 


1926 1925 Decrease—D 
oD ee ee ee ns cacncnennecse> 6a, Un 35,970 I 2,024 
Foreign cars on line...... sence Gee 8,142 I 35 
Total cars on line. son soe Gees 44,112 I 2,05 
N. P. cars on foreign thn cadannde. SEEN 13,181 D 1,550 
Number of cars unserviceable.......... 2,963 2,348 I 615 
Percentage of unserviceable to total cars 
OR TROD 6006 dccc0capnegedees cbse eces 6.42 5.32 I 1,10 
Number of cars requiring heavy repairs.. 1,444 1,560 D 1.16 
Percentage of above to total cars on line 3.13 3.54 D_ 4zi 
Number of cars requiring light repairs.. 1,519 788 I 731 
Percentage of above to total cars on line.. 3.29 1.79 I 1.50 


Maintenance of Way and Structures 
The charges for maintenance of way and structures wer 
$12,297,402.93, a decrease of $461,786.72, or 3.62 per cent 
The following statements give particulars of some of the 
work done. 


Permanent Way 
Year 1926 Year 1925 


New second track laid with 90 pound rail. ...miles 0S 0S 
New branch lines laid with 90 pound rail, second 

BE no 0d00060006040000008 40RGR00 0864604 miles caus 15.24 
Main line relaid with 130 pound rail........ miles 9.96 11.79 
Main line relaid with 100 pound rail..... miles 205.85 187.07 
Main line relaid with 90 pound rail...... ...miles 1.65 9.37 
Second track relaid with 130 pound rail... .miles 53 .30 
Second track relaid with 100 pound rail miles 24.76 9.84 
Second track relaid with 90 pound rail. . miles 1.34 63 
Branch lines relaid with 100 pound rail, second 

BNE “nccédédgegsébensecdsquetenas ..-miles 1.20 

sranch lines relaid with 90 pound rail, second 

hand ePrerrr eT rT TT SPP er miles 8.21 83.20 
Branch lines relaid with 85 pound rail, second 

DO bocce dcudedb dd bdoes 406 ceeds . - miles 1.61 10.82 
Sidings and spurs ’ constructed. .-miles 32.00 24.30 
Track ballasted with washed gravel.. miles 173.16 153.56 
Track ballasted with washed gravel “Cubic yards 507.903 398,080 
Track ballasted with bank-run gravel. . miles 81.42 23.43 
Track ballasted with bank-run gravel...Cubic yards 134,693 56,123 
Track ballasted with bank-run gravel (patch or 

ORMNEED 6a cc ctncenesnreesecess . .Cubic yards 45,585 64,678 
Embankm rents widen ned miles 99.18 138.46 
Embankments widened Cubic yards 443,899 200, 170 


Cross, bridge and switch tie renewals, main 


line .. : ehh’ cecndevckeekanee ..ties 1,016,565 1,207,593 
Cross, bridge and switch tie renewals, branch 
AB pipet ne apap 6 ara ap a Fekete ctl ae ties 601,891 674,593 
Timber bridges " replac ed by permanent structures 
and embankments yr 57 46 
Equal to .....---. 4 .«+..miles 2.97 90 
Timber bridges renewed............+- Seanee et 45 52 
Timber culverts renewed... .......0-eesececceees 15 51 
Timber culverts replaced in permanent form..... 113 102 
New stock fences constructed.........+..++. miles 59.81 98.68 
New snow fences constructed.............+: miles owaaste 80 
Bridges. 


103 bridges were replaced, of which 45 bridges, 7,448 linear feet 
in length, were replaced by timber structures and one permanent 
and 57 timber structures were replaced in permanent form, as 
follows: 
Replaced by embankment 42 bridges, 14,237 linear feet. 
Replaced by steel truss, girder, 

I-beam and reinforced concrete 

SE 2 re bebe dceuteusca cétu 16 bridges, 1,515 linear feet. 


Total te ee bridges, 15,752 linear feet 


In addition to changes referred to above, one temporary bridge 
was abandoned, 7 permanent and 8 temporary bridges were 
added and 128 culverts were rebuilt, 15 in temporary and 113 
in permanent form; 13 I-beam spans, a total of 1,030 linear feet, 
were strengthened for standard loading 


Bridges as they existed December 31, 1926 


Linear 
Description Number feet Miles 
Steel, iron, stone and concrete permanent bridges. . 858 150,759 28.55 
Timber and combination iron and timber structures 2,410 351,630 66.60 
DO”... scdder'e welnadeleensemnmoun ceceeeee 3,268 $02,389 95.15 
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Total length of timber structures replaced by steel bridges, 
embankments or other permanent form from July 1, 1885, when 
work was commenced, to December 31, 1926, 150.19 miles. 


Fuel Stations. 

Improvements were made in the coaling station at Dilworth, 
Minnesota, and the one at Tacoma, Washington, was replaced 
with a modern type station. 

Block Signals and Interlockers. 

Automatic train stop system between Dickinson, North Da- 
kota, and Glendive, Montana, was completed and put in opera- 
tion in August, and has been accepted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, thereby completing the automatic train stop 
installation requirements. 


Miscellaneous. 

New turnstables have been installed, and engine houses have 
been extended at Jamestown, North Dakota, Glendive and Miss 
oula, Montana, for handling new and larger passenger power. 

The freight terminals at Spokane, Washington, are being 
reconstructed. 

Work on the Orofino Branch in Idaho has been in progress, 
and at the close of 1926, 92% of the total estimated grading 
had been completed, and 13.3 miles of track laid. Many 
difficulties have developed during the progress of the work, 
but it is expected to Soon the track in shape for hauling logs 
from the Mile Post 30 early in June and to complete the line 
before the end of 1927 

The work of rehabilitation of the line from Arrow to Orofin 
tor the use of heavier power necessary in the operation of the 
log movement from the Orofino Branch to Lewiston, will be 
completed about June 1, 1927. This work consists of replacing 
present rail with 90-lb. second class rail, placing ballast, 
strengthening bridges, changing facilities, and other contingent 
work. 

The additional trackage required for handling the logs from 
the Orofino Branch, at the Clearwater River near Lewiston, 
Idaho, will be completed about June 1, 1927. 

General 
Financial Results of Operation 

The operation of your property, after all charges, resulted in 
a net income of $21,002,732.06, an increase of $3,058,444.47 
Freight revenue decreased $75,242.95, or .10%, while tons car 
ried one mile decreased 111,982,939, or 1.66%. The average 
distance hauled decreased from 301.29 miles to 288.85 miles, or 
413%, but the average revenue per ton mile increased from 
1.130 cents to 1.148 cents. Passenger revenue decreased $561, 
189.40, or 425%, and passengers carried decreased 344,906, o1 


10.94%. There was a slight increase in the average rate per 
passeng er mile and an increase in the average miles traveled 
by each passenger from 135.33 to 144.87, or 7.05%. Other 


passenger train revenue showed an increase of $119,151.20, o1 
2.58%. 

The operating revenues of the company decreased $513,512.77 
or .52% compared with 1925, while operating expenses de 
creased $1,711,531.88, or 2.45% The net revenue increased 
$1,198,019.11, or 429% Iransportation expenses decreased 
$1,246,268.69, or 3.72%, while the train miles decreased .39% 


Return on Property 


Railway Property 
Investment 





including Material 

nd Supplies Net Railway Return o 

Year ending and Working Cash Operating Investment 

December 3 at end of Year Income Per cent 
1916. $521,303,30 $33,446,012 6.416 
1917 526,294,063 30,491,140 5.794 
1918 $33,605,992 24,217,342 4.538 
1919 : . 34,450,449 14,368,479 2.688 
1920 , 549,775,317 7'949.458 1.446 
1921 561,436,950 10,843,826 1.931 
1922 . 60,271,172 19,450,515 3.472 
ae we subaa $83,882,752 17,100,557 2.929 
192 . 588,886,578 19,861,077 3.373 
1925 << 598,746,382 22,227,319 3.712 
192¢ ‘ =" a= 610,912,382 24,213,700 3.964 


Since December 31, 1915, $98,645,137 has been expended on 
additions and betterments to the property. In the same period, 
not counting the increase in debt due to the refunding of the 
Northern Pacific-Great Northern (C. B. & Q. Collateral) Joint 
4’s in 1921, the total debt outstanding in the hands of the public 
decreased $4,751,900. 

The application for increase in freight rates, made in April 
1925, to the Interstate Commerce Commission by carriers in the 
Western District, was denied in July, 1926. The Commission 
stated that “in the northwestern region and in western trunk 
line territory, the revenues of certain of the important carriers 
have not yielded 5.75 per cent upon any rate bases that can 
reasonably be adopted in advance of a final determination of 
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present values for rate-making purposes.” Nevertheless, the 
application was denied on the ground that the showing as to the 
existence of an emergency did not warrant the increases sought. 
The suggestion contained in the opinion that the carriers, though 
denied general rate increases, should endeavor to raise rates in 
areas where rates are undoubtedly depressed, has been acted 
upon and the carriers now have before the Commission applica- 
tions for a revision of the class rate structure in the Western 
Nee Line Territory. This territory includes the Northern 
Pacific railroad east of the Montana-North Dakota State Line. 

The general inv estigation of the rate structure of the country 
under the so-called Hoch-Smith resolution is still being carried 
on. Recently the Commission denied an application for increased 
rates on grain and grain products from North Dakota and 
Minnesota to certain of the larger terminal markets. The Com- 
mission reserved for consideration in connection with its in- 
vestigation under the Hoch-Smith resolution the question whether 
certain of these rates do not unduly prefer Minnesota points 
and shippers and unjustly discriminate against interstate com- 
merce 

Claim Against the Government 

On rehearing before the entire Commission the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission reaffirmed its finding previously made that 
the Northern Pacific was overpaid some $1,300,000 in settle- 
ment of the Company’s guarantee period claim. The Company 
contends that it was not overpaid and the question is now 
pending in the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 


Valuation Work. 

In February, 1927, the Interstate Commerce Commission made 
its tentative report of the value of your company’s properties 
as of June 30, 1917. 

The value of property used for transportation purposes was 
found to be $415,255,915.00 on June 30, 1917. Between June 30, 
1917, and December 31, 1926, the Company expended for addi- 
tions and betterments, the sum of $92,882,990; so that on the 
basis of the Commission’s tentative report, the value of the 
property used for eo purposes, amounted on De- 
cember 31, 1926, to $508,138,90. 

In accordance with the a usual practice the unit 
price for labor and materials, used in arriving at this value, 
were those prevailing in 1914 and the years immediately pre- 
ceding. The Company contends that this practice is not justified, 
and that present unit prices should be applied in ascertaining 
present value. This question is present in all valuation reports 
made by the Commission and must be settled ultimately by the 
courts. 

In addition to the property used for transportation purposes, 
your company owns other property, some of which has been 
valued by the Commission as of June 30, 1917, and some of 
which has not been so valued. The first class includes the lands 
and other property not used for transportation purposes. Of 
this property the Commission finds the value to be $42,807,412. 
The property not valued by the Commission consists of invest- 
ments in securities of affiliated companies and other investments 
amounting to $203,738,860. 

The following table shows a comparison between the property 
owned by your company on December 31, 1926, and the out- 
standing capitalization on that date: 


Property Capitalization 

Property used for trans- Gases Giadr cccccoos $248,000,000 
portation purposes as Funded Debt in hands 
valued tentatively by of public ..... 319,481,000 
Commission as of June E  aiiinithis wanes ar 

Ota $415,255,915 “xcess of property over 
Addisions & thattarmanin capitalization ........ 187,204,177 
from June 30, 1917, to a 
December 31, 1926.. 92,882,990 Potal «1. .sseseees $754,685,177 
Other property valued 
by the Commission not 
used for transportation 
BUNNGGEE ocaccctsncese 42,807,412 “ 
Investments in affiliated 
companies ......see. 203,738,860 

BUURE ccccccccceese Gpeeeaee 

At the end of 1926, fifty employees were engaged on valua- 


tion work, and the amount expended by the Company to that 
date in connection with this work was $2,265,665.18. 


Land Department 


Comparing the year’s transactions with those for the previous 
year it may be noted that in 1926, 133,905.28 acres were sold for 


$1,862,056.41, an average of $13.906 per acre, while in 1925 
there were sold 114,333.07 acres for $2,252,934.11, an average of 
$19.705 per acre. The acreage in contracts cancelled in 1926 was 
161,063.99 acres, and the sum eliminated from the deferred 
uccount because of such cancellation was $723,564.25 as com- 
pared with cancellations in 1925 of 232,704.71 acres and $1,121,- 
524.45 cancelled deferred payments. Because the area in cancelled 
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deficit of 27,158.71 acres as compared with a deficit in 1925 
on this account of 118,371.64 acres. This deficit, however, ap- 
pears only in the acreage account in each year; the net considera- 
tion in both years exceeded the cancelled deferred amounts by 
$1,138,492.16 in 1926, and by $1,131,409.66 in 1925. The net 
cash receipts for 1926 amounted to $595,177.58 compared with 
$579,437.60 in 1925. Analysis of the figures shows that the total 
cash received from all sources was slightly less in 1926 than in 
1925, but the expenses and taxes were also less, producing an 
increased net figure. 

Crop conditions in 1926 were generally unfavorable in the 
territory where the Company’s lands are located. As a con- 
sequence our land sales were disappointing. The outlook for new 
settlement in 1927 is bright notwithstanding last year’s experience, 
and the effort to interest farmers from the Middle States in 
Montana lands will be continued. 

Feigh Iron Mine, Cuyuna Range. 

After having been idle for several years the Feigh Mine, which 
is held under lease by the Cuyuna Realty Company, one of the 
subsidiaries of the Northwestern Improvement Company, was 
placed in operation during the summer of 1926, Oglebay, Norton 
and Company acting as sales agents. Under this arrangement 
19,770 tons were mined and sold to a furnace company on a 
satisfactory basis. Subsequent negotiations with Oglebay, Nor- 
ton and Company resulted in the execution of a contract with 
them dated November 1, 1926, under which they undertake not 
only the sale of the ore but the supervision of mining opera- 
tions for a term of five years. 

Taxes. 

The following statement shows taxes accrued each year during 

the past four years: 








1923 1924 1925 1926 
State taxes .... $7,748,214.88 $7,613,707.86 $7,868,689.54 $7,627,522.69 
Federal taxes... 662,883.31 892,660.95 1,433,269.69 1,484,402.25 
Canadian and mis- 
cellaneous taxes $1,792.37 40,388.90 44,936.61 39,222.05 
SUGEE  secas $8,462,890.56 $8,546,757.71 $9,346,895.84 $9,151,146.99 


Comparative Statement of Payrolls. 
A comparison of payrolls for a period of years ending De- 
cember 31, follows: 


BDIG ccccccsedcccccccsesceseccctccsecocecesceeoecceecees $28,204,669 
BPRS ccesececenececedscescesteussoesescessecseesenescecs 35,877,879 
BORD coceccssdccconcventoosoceeqnceceauecececaqueeseeess 49,632,127 
) ae SbOS weedeaseeseegeteadcercereceseccceesoees 52,605,396 
EOD Seccccecdeccoeeseseessecessereesecoceesoseescecoece 66,503,794 
SE obto0500 69s sbee dhebeenhOenenGesenecee Neboes cecewoce 50,643,526 
BSB cccccccedesccescoscccecsccess ecucnceewcerccesecece 49,041,401 
BFBR cocccccvisescvccecesesscecccesccsocesessscessececes 51,921,572 
BOT cove ccccrddcccccwacecescececesbonsoedeseseecisesses 45,950,886 
BD eccechesékdecccdeenondsseee cesdoecnececécenesvoeves 46,188,348 
PP TUTT TETITT TTL LTT TTT TTT LITT Tee 44,938,046 


Security Owners and Employees 
There are now 37,340 owners of stock and about 30,000 owners 
of bonds of the Company. 
As showing the number of small stockholders, the following 


figures are interesting: 
19,368 hold from 1 to 19 shares; 
12,676 hold from 20 to 99 shares; 





32,044 or 85.82 per cent hold less than 100 shares each; 
5,296 hold 100 or more shares. 


Total 37,340 
14,696 of the stockholders are women; 
2,698 are savings banks, insurance companies, trustees, guardians, 
colleges and charitable institutions. 
[The average number of employees in 1926 was 26,111. 


Improvement in Equipment. 

On December 31, 1920, the Company had 48,729 freight cars 
with a total capacity of 1,872,735 tons, and an average capacity 
of 38.43 tons. Since that date many old weak cars of small 
capacity have been dismantled; others have been rebuilt and new 
cars purchased, so that on December 31, 1926, the Company had 
49,625 freight cars with a total capacity of 1,999,835 tons, and an 
average capacity of 40.30 tons. 

Improvement in freight car condition is indicated by the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 


wast 1, 1920 Dec. 31, 1926 
Cars new or rebuilt within 5 years......... 20,711 
Cars with steel center sills.............-+. 18°860 23,056 
Cars with steel underframes.............. 3,773 13,334 
Cars—all steel construction............... 3,795 4,199 
Cars with metal roofs.............++0-- 19,094 = 


Cars with steel ends. ....ccccceccscseseces sete 

Freight cars, passenger cars, and locomotives are now in better 
condition that at any time since 1917. Seven hundred eight-one 
locomotives are now equipped with superheaters, and two hun- 
dred seventy with mechanical stokers. The total tractive power 
of locomotives is 49,721,080 pounds an average of 39,809 pounds 
as against total tractive power of 46,467,200 pounds, and an aver- 


contracts exceeded the new sales, the net sales for 1926 show aage of 34,142 pounds on December 31, 1917. 
[ApverTIsEMENT] 
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Previous 
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April, May and June, 
uary 15, 1927. 
the investigation 
of the United States 
action, if any, should 
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embodying 


reports 
Pacific lanc 
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the recom 





have 
early part of 1925 


The committee recommended 
be continued and 
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Lines Abandoned. 


ined from the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission to abandon the balance of the Washburn Branch from 
[ron River to Coda, Wisconsin, 9.8 miles, and part of the Ocosta 
Branch from near Johns River bridge to Bay City, 


Washington, 


Northern Pacific Lands Within the 


of 


Boundaries of National Forests 


the investigation of the 
by a joint congressional 
Hearings were held in 
submitted on Jan- 
to Congress that 
that the Attorney General 
be asked to advise Congress what legal 
be taken in the matter of adjusting the 


referred to 
i grant, begun 


1926, and briefs were 


Congress adopted a resolution just before adjournment 


mendations of the committee, continuing 


the committee and prohibiting the issuance of patents until 
June 1, 1928. 
Financial Condition 
During the past year outstanding securities amounting to 
$1,337,000 have been retired, reducing the funded debt from 


$320,818,000 to $319,481,000. The net expenditures for additions 
and betterments amounted to $8,972,349. 


ASSETS 
INVESTMENTS 
RO AD AND 
MEN 
Road 
Equipment 

General 


EQUIP 


DEPOSITS IN LIEU 
OF MO 
PROPERTY t 
moneys in hands of 
Trustees from sale of 
land grant land, etc.). 

MISCELLANEOUS 
oor _— PROP 

re - pawiceewen as 

INVESTMENTS 
AFFILIATED COM 
PANIES 


Notes 
Advances 


OTHER INVESTMENTS 


stocks 
Bonds : 
U. Ss Treasury notes 
Advances ....sss.++s 
Contracts for 
land grant lands.... 


Total Capital Assets 
CURRENT ASSETS 
Cash 
Special deposits 
Loans and bills receiv- 
able 


Traffic and car service 
balances receivable 

Net balances receivable 
from agents and con 
GRONNTD cccccccsccces 
Miscellaneous accounts 
receivable ......+.++- 
Material and supplies. 
Interest, dividends and 
rents receivable 
Other current assets... 


Total Current Assets 

DEFERRED ASSETS 
Working fund advances 
Other deferred assets. . 


Total Deferred Assets 


UNADJUSTED DEBITS 


Rents and insurance 
premiums paid in ad- 
CES as onndthes > 

Balance of Guaranty 


due from Government 
Discount on funded debt 
Other unadjusted debits 





Total 
Debits 





Unadjusted 





Grand Total 








$828,444,071.57 


General Balance Sheet, December 31, 


Increase or 
Decrease 
$6,117,033.48 
2,696,777.08 

158,538.89 


1925 
$457,475,852.48 
114,474,266.58 
3 449,016. 05 


1926 
$463,592,885.96 
117,171,043.66 
3,607,554.94 


$584,371,484.56 $575,399,135.11 $8,972,349.45 
$704,134.41 $364,334.44 $339,799.97 
$10,086,455.69 $10,095 ,612.0¢ —$9,156.37 
$144,085,285.01 $144,085, - 8«=—s > Peers ed 
30,202,647.75 30,202.647.75 onenine 
2.362,788.92 2,2¢ > 788.92 $100,000.00 
3. 869,814.74 3,895,220.58 —25,405.84 
$180 520.536.42 $180,445,942.26 $74,594.16 
$201.00 $1.00 $200.00 
2,037,554.10 1,829,663.74 207,890.36 
sams <a 1,269,531.25 —$1,269,531.25 
750.00 -750.00 
4,308,151.13 4,961,371.17 —653,220.04 


"$6,345,906.23  $8,061,317.16 —$1,715,410.93 


$782,028,517.31 








$774,366,341.03  $7,662.176.28 


$2,797 ,030.60 


$13,157,626.00 
—413,732.39 


5,335,596.50 
$2,151.97 
1,775,903.84 


$10,360,595.40 
5,749,328.89 
101,036.00 —48,884.03 


1,964,959.94 —189,056.10 


777,921.55 727,247.69 





3,890,109.90 3,744,518.99 145,590.91 
11'364°792.01 10,935,207.43 429,584.58 
68,127.00 118,338.76 —50,211.76 
119,557.62 131,613.44 —12,055.82 
"$36.541,786.39  $33,832,846.54  $2,708,939.85 
$45,051.16 $26,837.12 $18,214.04 
190,330.67 29909403  —108,763.36 
$235,381.83 $325,931.15 —$90,549.32 
$25,638.99 $28,238.99 $2,600.00 
2.760,606.14 2,775,317.59 14,711.45 
2.412,287.54 2.451,599.87 —39,312.33 
4439'853.37 3'113'251.29 1,326,602.08 


$1, 
$816,893,526.46 $11,550,545.11 


$9,638,386.04 $8,368,407.74 269,978.30 
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Pension Department. 

Ihe Company’s pension plan has been in operation since May 
, 1922. On December 31, 1926, there were on the retired 
list 535 employees, whose average monthly allowance was $48.67 
During the year 122 employees were added to the list and 46 
died. The total amount disbursed during the year was $297, 
825.54. 

Northern Pacific Railway Company and Great 
Northern Railway Company. 

On February 1, 1927, there was sent to you a letter explaining 
the plan proposed for the unification of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company and the Great Northern Railway Company. 

On February 15, 1927, there was sent to you the Plan and 
Deposit Agreement, with a form of proxy. 

To receive the stock and proxies, under the Deposit Agree 
ment, and to do all things necesssary with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and others representing the public to make 
the plan effective, the following Committee was created by 
authority of the Board of Directors of the Northern Pacific 


Unification of 


Railway Company and Great Northern Railway Company: 
George F. Baker, Arthur Curtiss James, J. P. Morgar, Louis 
W. Hill, Howard Elliott. 


By order of the Board of Directors, 
HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


Chairman. 
CHARLES DONNELLY, 
President. 
1926 
L Increase or 
LIABILITIES 1926 1925 Decrease 
~ re CK 
Capital Stock-Common. $248,000,000.00 $248,000,000.00 ........... 
GOVERN MENTAI 
GRANTS 
Grants in aid of con 


| 
ONG TERM DEBT 
Funded debt ..... 
held by or for ‘the 


$489,150.45 


$336,651,500.00 


$525,467.79 
$337,984,500.00 - 


—$36,317.34 


$1,333,000.00 





css 
CT teushetoeies 17,170,500.00 17,166,500.00 $4,000.00 
$319,481,000.00 320,818, 000.00 —$i, 337, 000.00 
Total Capital Liabili 
ties ; -.++ $567,970,150.45 $569,343,467.79 —$1,373,317.34 
URRENT LIABILI.- 
rrIESs 
Traffic and car service 
balances payable he $798,078.15 $843,628.75 —$45,550.60 
Audited vouchers and 
wages payable 6,048,083.55 5,918,132.89 129,950.66 
Miscellaneous accounts 
SUE -b duwsewes 67,801.18 1,052,889.53 385,088.35 
Interest matured unpaid 5 338,244.50 § 370,975.75 —32,731.25 
Unmatured dividends 
declared 5o60d68 3,100,000.00 3,100,000.00 
Unmatured interest ac 
crued me 405,214.57 419,843.54 —14,628.97 
Un natured rents accrued 9°699.47 7,456.57 2,242.90 
Other current liabilities 181,756.36 148,530.89 3,225 47 


Total Current Liabili 


ties a - $16,548,877.78 $16,861,457.92 —$312,580.14 
DEFERRED LIABILI- 
TIES 
Other deferred liabilities $225,568.63 $210, 415.14 


$15,153.49 


Teel Deferred Liabil- 





itie $225,568.63 $210,415.14 $15,153.49 
TNA D J USTED 
CREDITS 
Tax liability $8,645,519.15 $7,478,131.13 $1,167,388.02 
Accrued depreciation of 
Es 6 eaen oe ot 43,439,985.77 40,466,753.24 2,973,232.53 
Other unadjusted credits 3,761,405.00 1,276,290.06 2,485,114.94 
Total Unadjusted 
Credits $55,846,909.92 $49,221,174.43 $6,625,735.49 
ORPORATE SURPLUS 
Additions to property 
through income and 
surplus ; $513,923.05 $493,772.20 $20,150.85 
Funded debt retired 
through income and 
SD. caccasess ae 16,903,994.54 16,723,002.79 180,991.75 
Miscellaneous fund re 
ME es icetun’ 313,838.05 283,214.30 30,623.75 
Total Appropriated 
Surplus $17,731,755.64 $17,499,989.29 $231,766.35 
Profit and loss balance 170 120. 809.15 163,757,021.89 6,363,787 .2¢€ 
Total Corporate Sur 
plus $187,852,564.79 $181,.257,011.18 $6,595,553.61 


Grand Total $828,444,071.57 $816,893,526.46 $11,550,545.11 
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May 19 sre to retain conversion rights 
t i iw ng the date f redemption 


rhe rporation will covenant in the indenture 
il in each year thereafter, 


as a mulative sinking fund a sum 








one-half of any cash dividends in 
8 per cent paid on the pledged stock 
e 12 months preceding, out of earnings 
i after January 1, 1927, but with minimum 
ments beginning July 1, 1930, aggregating 
per annum iess 2 per cent f the prin 
ul amount of the bonds which shall have been 
ed otherwise than through the sinking fund 
- h mini r payments, in connection wit! 
er provisiotr the indenture, are calculated 
retire ‘ ne-half of the bonds prior to 
I enture will contain protective 
visions ' respect of stock and property 
ivide S ng fund payments are to be 
{ i luis mn ft rporatior 
| f obtatir or below 
« t ed or, if not 
e1 t per cent 
f } te Vv let 

Cnicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE 

Bonds [his company has applied to the 


Commerce Commission for 
to sell $650,000 of first and 
general mortgage 5 per cent bonds and 
$350,000 of the 
cancellation of 
general 


Interstate 
authorit 
o nominally issue same 
hange and 
first and 
The company 


bonds, in ex 
$1,000,000 unsold 


mortgage 6 per cent bonds 


had made arrangements to sell the bonds 
to Harris-Forbes & Co., and Potter & 
Co., at 100.5 

DELAWARE & Hupson.—Segregation of 
Coal Propertie President L. F. Loree 


told stockholders at the annual meeting 
that there had been a study made and data 


red in tl 
prepared in the 


year relative to the 
coal properties. “The 
oard has not finally acted on the matter,” 
he said. “When it does, which I hope will 
be in the ensuing year, all the stockholders 


past 


' 
egregatior r the 


ill be notified.” 
) ro, Souta SxHore & ATLANTIC. 
Earnings.—Annual report for 1926 
shows a deficit after interest and other 
charges of $428,290, as compared with a 


Selected items 


deficit of $118,712 in 1925 
from the income statement follow: 


1926 1925 
RalLway Opera wo Revi 
NUES $5,281,270 $5.808,935 
A oO RA } 
PENS! $4,406,891 $4,611,035 
Ng REVEN R e OF 
RATIONS $274.379 $1.197,900 
Railway ta als 46,103 336,661 
NA way € t g 
me $528,258 $861,105 
Ne RAILWA ( RA 
N M Not showr 
Non-operating ‘ $131,907 $162,955 
Gross I £660.165 $1,024.060 
Interest on f 1 debt 880.158 886,021 
I A D FROM 
noss I $ 88.455 $1,142,772 
Ner Der T $428,290 $118,712 
Erre.—Bonds Sold—J. P. Morgan & 
Co., the First National Bank of New 


York and the National City Company 
have sold $50,000,000 refunding and im- 
provement mortgage 5 per cent bonds, 
series of 1927, at 94%4 and accrued in- 
terest to yield over 5.30 per cent to ma- 
The bonds mature May 1, 1967, 
redeemable in whole or in part at 
the company’s option upon 60 days’ notice, 
on any interest payment date at 105 and 
The bonds are to be 


turity 


and ar 


accrued interest 
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issued under mortgage dated December 1, 
1916, which is to be amended by the 
supplemental indenture... The purpose of 
the issue is stated as follows: 


The proceeds of this issue will be applied, in 
part, to the payment and retirement of $32,919,450 
short-term notes and loans, including the 6 per 
ent collateral notes held by the United States 
Government and those formerly held by the 
Director-General of Railroads, and $10,000,000 two- 
year secured 4 per cent gold notes which are 


to be called for retirement on July 1, 1927. Upon 
he retirement of such obligations, the company 
will be entirely free from floating debt The 

lance of the ceeds will be used for additions 
ind betterments to the company’s property, to in 


working capital and for other corporate 
Subject te rlying mortgages securing $195, 
52,300 bonds outstanding in the hands of the 
public, the refunding and improvement mortgage 
covers substantially all the railroads of the Erie 
System, comprising about 2,185 miles of line. The 
mortgage is a direct lien on 858 miles of road 
owned in fee and a lien upon the company’s rights 
by stock ownership, leasehold and otherwise in the 
rest of the system covered by the mortgage 
Upon the retirement of the above mentioned short 
m notes and loans from the proceeds of this 
issue, these $50,000,000 bonds will be the only 
bonds outstanding under the mortgage. 
Subject to the prior liens of the company’s 
Pennsylvania collateral indenture and of its general 
rtgage securing, respectively, $13,140,000 4 per 
$37,331,600 4 per cent convertible 
t utstanding in the hands of the public, the 
yrtgage has a lien upon the entire capital stock 
f the Pennsylvania Coal Company, which has 
no funded debt outstanding. The coal company’s 
average annual net earnings for the ten years 
ended December 31, 1926 were $4,130,575, as 
compared with $2,018,864, the present total annual 
n the prior debt secured on that 
ital stock The latter figure will be 
ximately $1,330,000 if all the 
al mortgage bonds are converted 
prior to the expiration of the conversion privilege 
on October 1, 1927, and will be further reduced 
to $840,600 upon the complete retirement of the 
Pennsylvania collateral bonds, which, based on the 
current rate of retirement by s! king fund, 
should be effected by December 31, 1935 





cent bonds and 
onds 


interest charges 
company s cat 
reduced to 








series [) gene 





& NorTHERN.—Control 


Gutr, MopsiLe 
S Northwestern —The 


of Birmingham & 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized the Gulf, Mobile & Northern 
to acquire 2,090 of the 3,000 outstanding 
shares of the capital stock of the Birming- 
ham & Northwestern from I. B. Tigrett 
& Co. at a nominal price of $5,000 and 
also to operate the property by lease. The 
Birmingham & Northwestern connects 
with the Gulf, Mobile & Northern at 
Jackson, Tenn., and extends northwesterly 
to Dyersburg, 49.5 miles 
Hupson & MANHATTAN -—Rumors 

Rumors are current that the Valtimore & 
Ohio is acquiring stock of the Hudson & 
Manhattan as a means of securing addi- 
tional entrance into New York. The 
Hudson & Manhattan operates the Hudson 
Tubes extending under the Hudson River 
from Manhattan to Jersey City and 
Hoboken and has an operating agreement 
with the Pennsylvania covering service to 
Newark 


Lone Istanp.—New Director—Alfred 
H. Swayne, vice-president of the General 
Motors Corporation, has been elected a 
director Bayard Henry, de- 


ceased 


succeeding 


MiIneRAL Rance.—i09026 Earnings.—An- 
nual report for 1926 shows a deficit after 
interests and other charges of $90,055, as 
compared with net income of $486 in 1925. 
Selected items from the income statement 


follow: 

1926 1925 

Rartway Orrratine Reve 
NUEFS 


$501,042 





OPERATING Ex- 


PENSES 


$271,737 $397,232 





May 14, 1927 


Ner Revenue From Op- 





ERATIONS $13,440 $103,811 

Railway tax accruals 50,186 57,238 
Railway operating in ; 

GUE, << cxecté : . Def. $36,746 $46,537 
Ner Rattway Operat 

ING INCOME Not shown 

Non-operating income $46,682 $53.476 
Gross INCOME......... $9,937 $100,013 

Interest on funded debt 83,360 83,360 
Tota DepucTions FROM 

Gross INCOME... $99,991 $99,527 
Net Income .«.» Def. $90,055 $486 


Minneapotis & St. Louis.—Bonds.— 
The receiver has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
enter into contracts with F. J. Lisman & 
Co., of New York, for the extension of 
$950,000 of first mortgage 7 per cent bonds, 
due June 1, 1927, for a five-year period 
at 6 per cent, paying to Lisman & Co., 
a commission of 2% per cent 

Missourr & NortH ARKANSAS.—Equip- 
ment Released from Mortgage.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on May 6 
made public a supplemental report dated 
April 29, approving the release from the lien 
of the mortgage securing a government 
loan of $3,500,000 to this company of cer- 
tain equipment, on the rehabilitation of 
which $329,500 of the proceeds of the loan 
had been expended. The company stated 
that it desired to issue $500,000 of 6 per 
cent equipment trust notes against the 
equipment, to raise additional funds to 
enable it to meet pressing requirements 
for capital expenditures and operating ex- 
penses, and the commission’s approval was 
conditioned on its approval of the issue of 
such notes with a provision that $251,000 
of them should be pledged as additional 


security for the government loan. The 
report said that the recent floods had 
created a grave emergency for the com- 


pany, that, with 20 miles of track under 
water, it had practically ceased operation, 
and that, although the company was in 
default of $568,958 in interest on the loan, 
it had arrived at the conclusion that it 
would be distinctly to the advantage of 
the United States as well as the applicant 
and the interested public, if it should ap- 
prove this available means for placing 
the property in a condition to resume the 
service of transportation. “The only alter- 
native,” it said, “is a receivership with 
doubtful outcome. The possibility of 
merger with some stronger line or system 
would probably be lessened in the latter 
eventuality should conditions otherwise be 
favorable in the near future.” 
Receivership—The property was placed 
in the hands of a receiver on May 4 
under an order issued by Judge Trieber 
of the United States district court, fol- 
lowing the filing of a petition by the West- 
ern Tie & Timber Company, of St. Louis. 
W. E. Stephenson, president and general 
manager, was appointed receiver. 


Missourr Paciric—New Director.— 
Matthew C. Brush of New York was 
elected a director at the annual meeting. 
Stockholders also authorized an increase 
in the bonded indebtedness of the company 
not exceeding $100,000,000 to be used from 
time to time at the discretion of the di- 
rectors or the executive board. 
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NATIONAL Steet Car Lines.—Equip- 
ment Trust.—Freeman & Co. of New York 
have sold $600,000 National Steel Car 
Lines Company 5% per cent equiment trust 
certificates, series I, at prices to yield 
5 to 5.50 per cent according to maturity. 
[The equipment includes 528 tank cars. 


rig 


New York, Cuicaco & St. Louvis.—1926 
Earnings.—Annual report for 1926 shows 
net income after interest and other charges 
of $8,066,308 equivalent after preferred 
dividends to $21.47 a share on the common 


stock. Net income in 1925 was $6,445,807 
4 - . 
or $16.14 a share. Selected items trom 
the income statement follow: 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
1926 1925 
Average mileage operated 
RAILWAY OPERATING - im 2 
REVEN UES : $54,938,491 $54,670,9 
Maintenance of way $7 ,057,¢ $7,301 4 
Maintenance of equi re “ 
ment 7.93 0.168 y 
Transportation 18.952.053 19,065,059 


TotAt OPeratTiIn Ex 
PENSES $39 0.395 $39.604,2 
Operating rati 72.79 72.44 
Net R&veNnve FROM 
OPERATIONS $14,948 $1 ( 
Railway tax accruals OR R64 2.965.518 
Railway operating income.$11,939,055 $12 
Net RartLway OPERATING 
INCOME ....++ . Not Showr 
Non-operating income $4,027,249 $1,907,198 
Gross Income . $15,966,305 $14,000,4 
Interest on d 
debt 5.398.861 5,120,396 
Tora DepuCTIONS FROM 
Gross Incomes $7,899,997 $7,554,682 
$6,445,80 


Net Income $8.066.308 


Disposition of net income 
Income applied to sink 

ing funds . 
Dividends 


Surplus for year carried 


to profit and $3.080.383 $2,.979.639 


loss 


St. Louis SouTHWESTERN.—Election of 
Director —Frank M. Gould of New York 
was elected as a member of the board of 
directors at the annual meeting on May 
5. Mr. Gould replaces Walter E. Meyer 
who opposed the merger of the Cotton 


Belt, the Kansas City Southern and the 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
SouTHERN.—Hearing on Tentative 

Valuation—Hearings on _ the protests 


against the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
tentative valuations of the various 
properties included in the Southern system 
are to begin at Washington on June 20, 
before Examiners Marchand and Conway 


sions 


Texas & New Oreans.—Abandon 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate ‘Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line from Rock 
larid, Tex., to Turpentine, 10.5 miles 


Wueeimnc & Laxe Erre.—i926 Earn- 
ings—Annual report for 1926 shows net 
income after interest and other charges of 
$3,507,355 equivalent to $29.51 per share 
on the prior lien stock as composed with 
$3,286,279 or $27.65 a share on this in 
1925. No preferred dividends on this issue 
have been paid so that there are over 70 
per cent accumulated dividends in arrears 
After allowance for 7 per cent dividends 
on this issue and for 6 per cent dividends 
on the 6 per cent preferred stock net was 
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equivalent to $6.10 a share on the common 

stock as compared with $5.45 in 1925. 

Selected items from the income statement 
1 

1TOlOW : 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


1926 19 

rage mileage operated 

KA VAY OPERATIDN 
REVENUES 


Maintenance of way $3,114,861 $2,680,816 


Maintenance of 





4.8 739 4,678,490 
I sportat 6,072,913 6,040,044 
Toran OPperati> Ex 
PENSES $14,984,089 $14,400,990 
Operating 1 71.61 70.€ 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS el $5,941,810 $ 4.629 
Railway tax accruals 1,664,998 l 8,458 
x way operating income. $4,273,160 $4,442,0¢ 
Hire of freig cars { 09 4 Dr. 4¢ 
] t facil-t s Dr 4 S58 466 
N RAILWAY OPERATIN 
INCOME Not Shown 
N perating ome $540,828 $34 
( $4,813,988 $4,771, 





4 D FROM 
Gross |! $1.30 4 $1 484 
N I $3 )7 ¢ 
SIM Tt I ome 
Ir . d 
ex € ¢ > $141] * 
Income applied to sinking 
nd other reserve 
funds 0 


Surplus for year carrie 


loss $3,407,048 $3,114,667 


to profit and 


West VircInta NorTHERN.—Court Dis 


misses Valuation Case——Judge Dickerson 
of the United States District Court at 
Philadelphia on May 10 dismissed a suit 
gainst the government by the West Vir 
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ginia Northern opposing a valuation of 
$264,863 as of June 30, 1918, the railroad 
contending that the real value should be 
$779,509. Judge Dickerson dismissed the 
suit on the ground that the action was in 
the same category with that of the Los 
Angeles & Salt Lake case recently decided 
by the United States Supreme Court. 


Average Price of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
May 10 week year 
Average price of 20 repre 
sentative railway stocks. 112.50 109.31 88.83 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. 94.97 94.28 91.13 
Dividends Declared 
Canadian Pacific.—Common, 2% per _ cent, 


iarterly, payable June 30 to holders of record 
June 1. 
Chicago 
nt, semi-annually; 


& North Western.—Common, 2 
preferred, 3 per 


per 
cent, 


semi-annually, both payable June 30 to holders 
f record June 1. 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis.—Common 
¢ per cent, quarterly; preferred, 1% per cent 
iarterly, both payable July 1 to holders 
word May 16. 

Valuation Reports 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


final or tentative valuation re 
ports finding the final value for rate-mak 
ig purposes of the property owned and 
used common-carrier purposes, as of 
the respective valuation dates, as follows: 


has issued 


for 


Final Reports 


Manitou & Pike’s Peak....... $368,741 1918 
Tentative Reports 
Lancaster & Chester....... $485,650 1918 
Millers Creek.. a ae 162,798 1918 
Northwestern of South Carolina 711,300 1918 
Electric Short Line Terminal 935,000 1920 
Etna & Montrose..... 195,000 1918 
Massena Terminal - 212,488 1919 
Peoria’ & Pekin Union 4.805.882 1919 

















Railway 


Officers 








Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


J. N. Flowers, special attorney of the 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern, with head- 
uarters at Jackson, Miss., has been 
promoted to general solicitor, with 


headquarters at Mobile, Ala., succeeding 


Joseph C. Rich, deceased 
W. P. Dolan has been appointed car 


iwccountant of the Coast lines of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., suc 


ceeding S. M. Saltmarsh, deceased 


Robert B. Tunstall has been appoint- 
ed assistant general counsel of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Hocking 
Valley, with headquarters at Richmond, 
Va. C. R. Lowry has been appointed 
assistant attorney, with headquarters at 
Richmond 


Operating 


F. E. Slater, chief clerk in the operat 
department of the Pacific’ Lines of 
Southern Pacific at San Francisco, 


ing 


the 


Cal., has been promoted to supervisor 
ot transportation, with headquarters at 
the same point. 


J. M. Trefren has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Tucson division 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at Yuma, Ariz., succeeding V. S. Burn- 
ham, who has been transferred to the 
Western division, with headquarters at 
Suisun, Cal. Mr. Burnham succeeds 
G. D. Wright, who has been transferred 
to a newly created district, with head 
uarters at Oakland, Cal. T. W. Card- 
well has been appointed trainmaster of 
the Salt Lake division, with headquar 
ters at Carlin, Utah, succeeding S. H. 
Bray, who has been transferred to the 
San Joaquin division, with headquarters 
at Mojave, Cal. Mr. Bray succeeds C. 
G. Tandy, who has been transferred to 
the Stockton division, with headquarters 
at Tracy, Cal. 


of 


A. D. Handley, who has been pro 
moted to superintendent of the Sonora 
division of the Southern Pacific of Mex- 


ico, with headquarters at Empalme. 
Son., was born on February 25, 1888, 
at Seguin, Tex. He attended high 


school at San Antonio, Tex., and entered 
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railway service on August 4, 1904, as 
1 call boy on the Sunset Central lines 
of the Southern Pacific. Mr. Handley 
then served successively with the South- 
ern Pacific at various points as clerk, 
brakeman and yardmaster until March 
15, 1926, when he was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent of the Sonora 
division of the Southern Pacific of Mex- 
ico, He remained in this position until 
his further promotion to superintendent 
of the same division. 


H. A. Moynihan, superintendent of 
the Old Colony division of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, with 
headquarters at Taunton, Mass., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
Providence division, with headquarters 
at Providence, R. L, succeeding G. A. 
Poore. H. E. Astley, superintendent of 
the Midland division, with headquarters 
it Boston, Mass., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Old Colony divi 
sion, succeeding Mr. Moynihan. J. J. 
Snavely, superintendent of the Water- 
bury division, with headquarters at 
Waterbury, Conn., has been appointed 
superintendent of the Midland division, 
succeeding Mr. Astley. R. O’Hanley, 
assistant superintendent of the Boston 
division, has been appointed superinten 
dent of the Waterbury division succeed 
ing Mr. Snavely, and W. §S. Carr has 
heen appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Boston division, succeeding Mr 


(Hanley 


Traffic 


Randolph B. Cooke, who has been 
ippointed general freight and passenger 
agent of the Pennsylvania, with head- 
juarters at Norfolk, Va., was born on 
December 30, 1883, at Norfolk, Va., and 
ducated at Norfolk Academy. 


vas f 





R. B. Cooke 


Brown University School and at the 
University of Virginia. He entered rail- 
way service on July 14, 1905, with the 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk 
(now a part of the Pennsylvania) as a 
rate clerk, which position he held until 
June 15, 1907. He then became freight 
solicitor, and served in that capacity 
until January 14, 1918, when he was 
appointed division freight and passenger 
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agent. This position he was holding at 
the time of his recent appointment as 
general freight and passenger agent. 


J. J. Bloomer has been appointed gen- 
eral agent of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia and the West Side Belt, with 
headquarters at Chicago. 


Hugh I. Scofield, who has been pro- 
moted to general passenger agent of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, 
with headquarters at Denver, Col., was 
born on November 27, 1885, at Cherry 
Creek, N. Y., and after graduating from 
the Cherry Creek high school in 1903 
he entered the service of the Vandalia 
(now a part of the Pennsylvania) as a 
tclegraph operator in 1904. From Au- 





Hugh I. Scofield 


gust, 1906, to June, 1909, Mr. Scofield 
served as an operator and clerk in the 
general freight office of the Wabash, at 
Buffalo, N. Y., and he then became 
cashier and assistant agent for the 
Denver & Rio Grande Western at 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. In June, 1910, 
he was appointed assistant auditor of 
freight traffic accounts on the Pere 
Marquette at Detroit, Mich., where he 
remained until April, 1913, when he be- 
came freight and passenger agent for 
the Missouri Pacific at the same point. 
Three years later Mr. Scofield returned 
to the D. & R. G. W. as traveling 
freight and passenger agent, with head 
juarters at Detroit, and in December, 
1917, he was promoted to general agent 
During 1918 he was a civilian employe 
in the ordnance department of the gov- 
ernment at Detroit, returning to rail 
road service in the following year as 
general agent, handling both freight and 
passenger business for the Chicago, 
North Shore & Milwaukee at Chicago 
Mr. Scofield was appointed general 
agent on the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western at Detroit on March 1, 1920, 
a position he held until his promotion 
to general passenger agent on April 1 


O. G. Hagemann, traveling freight 
agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy at Indianapolis, Ind., has been 
promoted to general agent, with head- 
quarters at the same point 


May 14, 1927 


Elmer B. Johnson, a member of the 
staff of the general freight office of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at San 
Francisco, Cal., has been appointed gen- 
eral agent at Sacramento, Cal., succeed- 
ing T. H. Warrington, who retired un- 
der the pension rules of the company on 
May 7, after 33 years’ service. 


Mechanical 


William Landess, chief electrician in 
charge of electrical maintenance of the 
Chicago Union Station Company at Chi- 
cago, has been promoted to assistant 
mechanical superintendent with super- 
vision over all mechanical and electrical 
matters. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


W. H. Chapman, first electrical inspec- 
tor, on the Chicago & North Western, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
promoted to assistant electrical engi- 
neer, with headquarters at the same 
point, succeeding J. A. Andreucetti, pro- 
moted to electrical engineer. 


Donald K. Crawford, general signal 
supervisor on the Western lines of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with 
headquarters at La Junta, Colo., has 
been advanced to assistant signal engi- 
neer, a newly created position, with 
headquarters at the same point. He 
has been succeeded as general signal 
supervisor by A. M. Staley, signal 
supervisor at Las Vegas, New Mexico 


Purchases and Stores 


Effective May 15, the purchasing and 
stores department of the Central of 
New Jersey will be consolidated under 
the jurisdiction of E. A. Workman, who 
is appointed manager of purchases and 
stores. Mr. Workman was formerly 
stores manager at New York. C. B. 
Williams, purchasing agent at New 
York, has been granted an extended 
leave of absence on account of ill health. 


Obituary 


Frank Blair Brown, general auditor of 
the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, 
died on May 6, at his home in Indian 
apolis, Ind. 


Samuel M. Saltmarsh, car accountant 
of the Coast lines of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Cal., died at his home on 
April 23 after an illness of two weeks 
with influenza. During the world war 
Mr. Saltmarsh served as colonel of the 
158th New Mexico Infantry. 


W. H. Harland, senior signal engineer 
of the Bureau of Signals and Train Con- 
trol Devices of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has resigned and has 
been appointed director of traffic of the 
District of Columbia. 








